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PERSONALITY: NORMAL AND ABNORMAL“ 
Gordon W. Allport 





he word norm means ‘an authoritative standard,’ and cor- 

respondingly normal means abiding by such a standard. It 

follows that a normal personality is one whose conduct con- 
forms to an authoritative standard, and an abnormal personality is 
one whose conduct does not do so. 

But having said this much we immediately discover that there 
are two entirely different kinds of standards that may be applied to 
divide the normal from the abnormal: the one statistical, the other 
ethical. The one pertains to the average or usual, and the other to 
the desirable or valuable. 

These two standards are not only different, but in many ways 
they stand in flat contradiction to one another. It is, for example, 
usual for people to have some noxious trends in their natures, some 
pathology of tissues or organs, some evidences of nervousness and 
some self-defeating habits; but though usual or average such trends 
are not healthy. Or again, society’s authoritative standard for a whole- 
some sex life is, if we are to accept the Kinsey Report, achieved by 
only a minority of American males. Here too the usual is not the 
desirable; what is normal in one sense is not normal in the other 
sense. And certainly no system of ethics in the civilized world holds 
up as a model for its children the ideal of becoming a merely average 
man. It is not the actualities, but rather the potentialities, of human 
nature that somehow provide us with a standard for a sound and 
healthy personality. 

Fifty years ago this double meaning of norm and normal did not 
trouble psychology so much as it does today. In those days psychology 
was deeply involved in discovering average norms for every conveiv- 
able type of mental function. Means, modes and sigmas were in the 
saddle, and differential psychology was riding high. Intoxicated with 

*Address delivered at the Fifth Interamerican Congress of Psychology, 
Mexico City, December, 1957; reprinted by permission from the Congress 
Proceedings. 
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the new-found beauty of the normal distribution curve, psychologists 
were content to declare its slender tails as the one and only sensible 
measure of ‘abnormality.’ Departures from the mean were abnormal 
and for this reason slightly unsavory. 

In this era there grew up the concept of ‘mental adjustment,’ and 
this concept held sway well into the decade of the 20’s. While not 
all psychologists equated adjustment with average behaviour this 
implication was pretty generally present. It was, for example, 
frequently pointed out that an animal who does not adjust to the 
norm for his species usually dies. It was not yet pointed out that a 
human being who does so adjust is a bore and a mediocrity. 

Now times have changed. Our concern for the improvement of 
average human behaviour is deep, for we now seriously doubt that 
the merely mediocre man can survive. As social anomie spreads, as 
society itself becomes more and more sick, we doubt that the mediocre 
man will escape mental disease and delinquency, or that he will keep 
himself out of the clutch of dictators or succeed in preventing atomic 
warfare. The normal distribution curve, we see, holds out no hope 
of salvation. We need citizens who are in a more positive sense 
normal, healthy and sound. And the world needs them more urgently 
than it ever did before. 

It is, for this reason, I think, that psychologists are now seeking a 
fresh definition of what is normal and what is abnormal. They are 
asking questions concerning the valuable, the right, and the good 
as they have never asked them before. 

At the same time psychologists know that in seeking for a criterion 
of normality in this new sense they are trespassing on the traditional 
domain of moral philosophy. They also know that, by and large, 
philosophers have failed to establish authoritative standards for what 
constitutes the sound life—the life that educators, parents, and 
therapists should seek to mould. And so psychologists for the most 
part, wish to pursue the search in a fresh way and if they can, avoid 
the traditional traps of axiology. Let me briefly describe some recent 
empirical attempts to define normality and afterward attempt to evalu- 
ate the state of our efforts to date. 


Naturalistic Derivations of ‘Normality’ 

During the past few months two proposals have been published 
that merit serious attention. Both are by social scientists, one a 
psychologist in the United States, the other a sociologist in England. 
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Their aim is to derive a concept of normality (in the value sense) 
from the condition of man (in the naturalistic sense). Both seek 
their ethical imperatives from biology and psychology, not from value- 
theory directly. In short, they boldly seek the ought (the goal to which 
teachers, counsellors, therapists should strive) from the is of human 
nature. Many philosophers tell us that this is an impossible under- 
taking. But before we pass judgment let us see what success they 
have had. 

E. J. Shoben asks, What are the principal psychological differences 
between man and lower animals?’ While he does not claim that his 
answer is complete he centres upon two distinctively human qualities. 
And he makes the extra-psychological assumption that man should 
maximise those attributes that are distinctively human. The first 
quality is man’s capacity for the use of propositional language (symbol- 
ization). From this particular superiority over animals Shoben derives 
several specific guidelines for normality. With the aid of symbolic 
language, for example, man can delay his gratifications, holding in 
mind a distant goal, a remote reward, an objective to be reached 
perhaps only at the end of one’s life or perhaps never. With the aid 
of symbolic language, he can imagine a future for himself that is 
far better than the present. He can also develop an intricate system 
of social concepts that leads him to all manner of possible relations 
with other human beings, far exceeding the rigid symbiotic rituals of, 
say, the social insects. 

A second distinctive human quality is related to the prolonged 
childhood in the human species. Dependence, basic trust, sympathy 
and altruism are absolutely essential to human survival, in a sense 
and to a degree not true for lower animals. 

Bringing together these two distinctive qualities Shoben derives 
his conception of normality. He calls it ‘a model of integrative 
adjustment.’ It follows, he says, that a sense of personal responsibility 
marks the normal man for responsibility is a distinctive capacity 
derived from holding in mind a symbolic image of the future, delay- 
ing gratification, and being able to strive in accordance with one’s 
conceptions of the best principles of conduct for oneself. Similarly 
social responsibility is normal; for all these symbolic capacities can 
interact with the unique factor of trust or altruism. Closely related 
is the criterion of democratic social interest which derives from both 
symbolization and trust. Similarly the possession of ideals and the 
necessity for self control follow from the same naturalistic analysis. 
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Shoben rightly points out that a sense of guilt is an inevitable con- 
sequence of man’s failure to live according to the distinctive human 
pattern, and so in our concept of normality we must include both 
guilt and devices for expiation. 

Every psychologist who wishes to make minimum assumptions 
and who wishes to keep close to empirical evidence, and who inclines 
toward the naturalism of biological science, will appreciate and 
admire Shoben’s efforts. Yet I imagine our philosopher friends will 
arise to confound us with some uncomfortable questions. Is it not a 
distinctively human capacity, they will ask, for a possessive mother 
to keep her child permanently tied to her apron strings? Does any 
lower animal engage in this destructive behaviour? Likewise is it 
not distinctively human to develop fierce in-group loyalties that lead 
to prejudice, contempt, and war? Is it not possible that the burden of 
symbolization, social responsibility, and guilt may lead a person to 
depression and suicide? Suicide, along with all the other destructive 
patterns I have mentioned, is distinctively human. A philosopher 
who raises these questions would conclude, ‘No, you cannot derive 
the ought from the is of human nature. What is distinctively human 
is not necessarily distinctively good.’ 

Let us look at a second attempt to achieve a naturalistic criterion 
of normality. In a recent book entitled Towards a Measure of Man, 
Paul Halmos prefers to start with the question, ‘What are the minimum 
conditions for survival?’? When we know these minimum conditions 
we can declare that any situations falling below this level will lead 
to abnormality, and tend toward death and destruction. He calls this 
criterion the abnorm and believes we can define it, even if we cannot 
define normality, because people in general agree more readily on 
what is bad for man than on what is good for him. They agree on 
the bad because all mortals are subject to the basic imperative of 
survival. 

The need for survival he breaks down into the need for growth 
and the need for social cohesion. These two principles are the uni- 
versal conditions of all life, not merely of human life. Growth means 
autonomy and the process of individuation. Cohesion is the basic fact 
of social interdependence, involving, at least for human beings initial 
trust, heteronomy, mating and the founding of family. 

Now Halmos believes that by taking an inventory of conditions 
deleterious to growth and cohesion we may establish the ‘abnorm.’ 
As a start he mentions first and foremost disorders of child training. 
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He says, ‘continued or repeated interruption of physical proximity 
between mother and child,’ or ‘emotional rejection’ of the child by 
the mother are conditions that harm survival of the individual and 
the group. In his own terms this first criterion of abnormality lies 
in a ‘rupture in the transmutation of cohesion into love.’ Most of 
what is abnormal he traces to failures in the principle of cohesion, 
so that the child becomes excessively demanding and compulsive. 
Here we note the similarity to such contemporary thinkers as Bowlby, 
Erikson and Maslow. 

The author continues his inventory of the ‘abnorm’ by accepting 
syndromes that psychiatrists agree upon. For instance, it is abnormal 
(inimical to survival) if repetition of conduct occurs irrespective of 
the situation and unmodified by its consequences; also when one’s 
accomplishments constantly fall short of one’s potentialities; likewise 
when one’s psychosexual frustrations prevent both growth and 
cohesion. 

It is well to point out that the basic functions of growth and co- 
hesion postulated by Halmos occur time and time again in psycho- 
logical writing. Bergson, Jung and Angyal are among the writers 
who agree that normality requires a balance between individuation 
and socialization, between autonomy and heteronomy. There seems 
to be considerable consensus in this matter. Let me quote from one 
of the founders of this Society whose recent death has brought sorrow 
to us all. Werner Wolff writes: 

‘When an individual identifies himself to an extreme degree with 
a group, the effect is that he loses his value. On the other hand, a 
complete inability to identify has the effect that the environment 
loses its value for the individual. In both extreme cases the dynamic 
relationship between individual and environment is distorted. An 
individual behaving in such a way is called “neurotic.” In a normal 
group each member preserves his individuality but accepts his réle 
as participator also.” 

While there is much agreement that the normal personality must 
strike a serviceable balance between growth as an individual and 
cohesion with society, we do not yet have a clear criterion for deter- 
mining when these factors are in serviceable balance and when they 
are not. Philosophers, I fear, would shake their heads at Halmos. 
They would ask, ‘How do you know that survival is a good thing?’ 
Further, ‘Why should all people enjoy equal rights to the benefits 
of growth and cohesion?’ And, ‘How are we to define the optimum 
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balance between cohesion and growth within the single personality?’ 


Imbalance and Creativity 


Halmos himself worries especially about the relation between ab- 
normality and creativity. It was Nietzsche who declared, ‘I say unto 
you: a man must have chaos yet within him to be able to give birth 
to a dancing star.” Have not many meritorious works of music, litera- 
ture, and even of science drawn their inspiration not from balance 
but from some kind of psychic chaos? Here, I think, Halmos gives 
the right answer. He says in effect that creativity and normality are 
not identical values. On the whole the normal person will be creative, 
but if valuable creations come likewise from people who are slipping 
away from the norm of survival, this fact can only be accepted and 
valued on the scale of creativity, but not properly on the scale of 
normality. 


Imbalance and Growth 


In this day of existentialism I sense that psychologists are becom- 
ing less and less content with the concept of adjustment, and cor- 
respondingly with the concepts of ‘tension reduction,’ ‘restoration of 
equilibrium,’ and ‘homeostasis.’ We wonder if a man who enjoys 
these beatific conditions is truly human. Growth we know is not due 
to homeostasis but to a kind of ‘transistasis.’ And cohesion is a matter 
of keeping our human relationships moving and not in mere station- 
ary equilibrium. Stability cannot be a criterion of normality since 
stability brings evolution to a standstill, negating both growth and 
cohesion. Freud once wrote to Fliess that he finds ‘moderate misery 
necessary for intensive work.’ 

A research inspired by Carl Rogers is interesting in this connection. 
One series of patients before treatment manifested a zero correlation 
between their self-image and their ideal self-image. Following treat- 
ment the correlation was +.34, not high but approaching the 
coefficient of +.58 that marked a healthy untreated group. 
Apparently this magnitude of correlation is a measure of the satisfac- 
tion or dissatisfaction that normal people have with their own 
personalities.‘ In other words, a zero correlation between self and 
ideal-self is too low for normality; it leads to such anguish that the 
sufferer seeks therapy. At the same time normal people are by no 
means perfectly adjusted to themselves. There is always a wholesome 
gap between self and ideal self, between present existence and 
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Personality: Normal and Abnormal 
aspiration. On the other hand, too high a satisfaction indicates path- 
ology. The highest coefficient obtained, +.90, was from an individual 
clearly pathological. Perfect correlations we might expect only from 
smug psychotics, particularly paranoid schizophrenics. 
And so whatever our definition of normality turns out to be it 
must allow for serviceable imbalances within personality, and between 
person and society. 


An Empirical Approach to Soundness 

The work of Barron illustrates an approach dear to the psychol- 
ogist’s heart. He lets others establish the criterion of normality, or 
as he calls it, soundness, and then proceeds to find out what ‘sound’ 
men are like. Teachers of graduate students in the University of 
California nominated a large number of men whom they considered 
sound, and some of the opposite trend. In testing and experimenting 
with these two groups, whose identities were unknown to the invest- 
igators, certain significant differences appeared.° For one thing the 
sounder men had more realistic perceptions; they were not thrown 
off by distortions or by surrounding context in the sensory field. 
Further, on adjective check-lists they stood high on such traits as 
integrated pursuit of goals, persistence, adaptability, good nature. 
On the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory they were high 
in equanimity, self-confidence, objectivity, and virility. Their self- 
insight was superior, as was their physical health. Finally they came 
from homes where there was little or no affective rupture—a finding 
that confirms Halmos’s predictions. 


Inventory Approaches 

Most authors do not have the benefit of professorial consensus on 
soundness. They simply set forth in a didactic manner the attributes 
of normality, or health, or soundness, or maturity, or productivity, 
as they see them. Innumerable descriptive lists result. Perhaps the 
simplest of these is Freud’s. He says the healthy person will be able 
to ‘love’ and to ‘work.’ One of the most elaborate is Maslow’s 
schedule of qualities that include among others: efficient perception 
of reality, philosophical humour, spontaneity, detachment, and an 
acceptance of self and others. Such lists are not altogether arbitrary 
since their authors base them on wide clinical experience, as did 
Freud, or on a deliberate analysis of case materials, as did Maslow.*® 

There are so many lists of this type now available that a new kind 
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of approach is possible,—namely, the combining of these insightful 
inventories. From time to time I have assigned this task to my 
students, and while all manner of groupings and re-groupings result, 
still there are recurrent themes that appear in nearly all inventories. 
If I were to attempt the assignment myself I should probably start 
with my own list of three criteria, published 20 years ago, but I 
would now expand it.’ 

The three criteria I originally listed were: 

i. ego-extension—the capacity to take an interest in more than one’s 
body and one’s material possessions. The criterion covers, I think, 
the attributes that Fromm ascribes to the productive man. 

ii. self-objectification—which includes the ability to relate the feel- 
ing tone of the present experience to that of a past experience 
provided the latter does in fact determine the quality of the former; 
self-objectification also includes humour which tells us that our total 
horizon of life is too wide to be compressed into our present 
rigidities. 

iii. unifying philosophy of life—which may or may not be religious, 
but in any event has to be a frame of meaning and of responsibility 
into which life’s major activities fit. 

To this inventory I now would add: 

iv. the capacity for a warm, profound, relating to one’s self to 
others—which may, if one likes, be called ‘extroversion of the libido’ 
or ‘Gemeinschaftsgefiihl.’ 

v. The possession of realistic skills, abilities, and perceptions with 
which to cope with the practical problems of life. 

vi. a compassionate regard for all living creatures—which includes 
respect for individual persons and a disposition to participate in 
common activities that will improve the human lot. 

I am aware that psychoanalists are partial to the criterion of ‘ego 
strength :’ a normal person has a strong ego, an abnormal person a 
weak ego. But I find this phrase ill defined, and would suggest that 
my six somewhat more detailed criteria succeed in specifying what 
we mean by the looser term, ‘ego strength.’ 

The weakness of all inventories, including my own, is that the 
philosopher’s persistent questions are still unanswered. How does 
the psychologist know that these qualities comprise normality, that 
they are good, and that all people should have them? Before I attempt 
to give a partial answer to our irritating philosopher friend, let me 
call attention to one additional psychological approach. 
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Personality: Normal and Abnormal 
Continuity of Symptom and Discontinuity of Process 


I refer to a fresh analysis of the problem of continuity- 
discontinuity. Is abnormality merely an exaggerated normal condi- 
tion? Is there unbroken continuity between health and disease? 
Certainly Freud thought so. He evolved his system primarily as a 
theory of neurosis. But he and his followers came to regard his 
formulations as a universally valid science of psychology. Whether 
one is normal or abnormal depends on the degree to which one can 
manage his relationships successfully. Furthermore, the earlier en- 
thusiasm of psychologists for the normal distribution curve helped 
to entrench the theory of continuity. The strongest empirical evidence 
in favour of this view is the occurrence of borderline cases. Descript- 
ively there is certainly a continuum. We encounter mild neurotics, 
borderline schizophrenics, hypomanics, and personalities that are 
paranoid, cycloid, epileptoid. And if scales and tests are employed 
there are no gaps; scores are continuously distributed. 

But—and let me insist on this point—this continuum pertains 
only to symptoms, to appearances. The processes (or ‘mechanisms’) 
underlying these appearances are not continuous. There is, for 
example, a polar difference between confronting the world and its 
problems (which is an intrinsically wholesome thing to do) and 
escaping and withdrawing from the world (which is an intrinsically 
unwholesome thing to do). Extreme withdrawal and escape constitute 
psychosis. But you may ask, do not we all do some escaping? Yes, 
we do, and what is more, escapism may provide not only recreation 
but may sometimes have a certain constructive utility, as it has in 
mild day-dreaming. But still the process of escape can be harmless 
only if the dominant process is confrontation. Left to itself escapism 
spells disaster. In the psychotic this process has the upper hand; in 
the normal person, on the contrary, confrontation has the upper 
hand. 

Following this line of reasoning we can list other processes that 
intrinsically generate abnormality, and those that generate normality. 
The first list deals with catabolic functions. I would mention: 

Escape or withdrawal (including fantasy) 
Repression or dissociation 
Other ‘ego defences’ including rationalization, reaction forma- 
tion, projection, displacement 
Impulsivity (uncontrolled) 
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Restriction of thinking to concrete level 

Fixation of personality at a juvenile level 

All forms of rigidification 
The list is not complete, but the processes in question, I submit, 
are intrinsically catabolic. They are as much so as are the disease 
mechanisms responsible for diabetes, tuberculosis, hyperthyroidism, 
or cancer. A person suffering only a small dose of these mechanisms 
may appear to be normal, but only if the anabolic mechanisms pre- 
dominate. Among the latter I would list: 

Confrontation (or, if you prefer, ‘reality testing’) 

Availability of knowledge to consciousness 

Self-insight, with its attendant humour 

Integrative action of the nervous system 

Ability to think abstractly 

Continuous individuation (without arrested or fixated 

development) 
Functional autonomy of motives 
Frustration tolerance 
I realize that what I have called processes, or mechanisms, are not 

in all cases logically parallel. But they serve to make my point, that 
normality depends on the dominance of one set of principles, abnorm- 
ality upon the dominance of another. The fact that all normal people 
are occasionally afflicted with catabolic processes does not alter the 
point. The normal life is marked by a preponderance of the anabolic 
functions; the abnormal by a preponderance of the catabolic. 


Conclusion 


And now is it possible to gather together all these divergent 
threads,-and to reach some position tenable for psychology today? 
Let us try to do so. 

First, I think, we should make a deep obeisance in the direction 
of moral philosophy and gracefully concede that psychology by itself 
cannot solve the problem of normality. No psychologist has succeeded 
in telling us why man ought to seek good health rather than ill; 
nor why normality should be our goal for all men, and not just for 
some. Nor can psychologists account for the fact that meritorious 
creativity may be of value even if the creator himself is by all tests 
an abnormal person. These and a variety of other conundrums lie 
beyond the competence of psychology to solve. That moral philos- 
ophers have not agreed among themselves upon solutions is also 
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true; but we gladly grant them freedom and encouragement to 
continue their efforts. 

At the same time the lines of research and analysis that I have 
here reviewed are vitally related to the philosopher’s quest. After all 
it is the psychologists who deal directly with personalities in the 
clinic, in schools, industry, and in laboratories. It is they who gather 
the facts concerning normality and abnormality and who try to weave 
them into their own normative speculations. A fact and a moral 
imperative are more closely interlocked than traditional writers on 
ethics may think. Among the facts that psychology can offer are the 
following : 

i. Investigations have told us much concerning the nature of human 
needs and motives, both conscious and unconscious. A grouping of 
these needs into the broad categories of growth and cohesion is 
helpful. Much is known concerning the pathologies that result from 
frustration and imbalance of these needs. It would be absurd for 
moral philosophers to write imperatives in total disregard of this 
evidence. 
ii. We know much about childhood conditions that predispose 
toward delinquency, prejudice, and mental disorder. A moralist might 
do well to cast his imperatives in terms of standards for child train- 
ing. I can suggest, for example, that the abstract imperative ‘respect 
for persons’ should be tested and formulated from the point of view 
of child training. 
iii. By virtue of comparative work on men and animals we know 
much about the motives common to both, but also, as Shoben has 
shown, about the qualities that are distinctively human. Let the 
philosophers give due weight to this work. 
iv. While I have not yet mentioned the matter, psychology in 
cooperation with cultural anthropology has a fairly clear picture 
today of the réle of culture in producing and in defining abnormality. 
We know the incidence of psychosis and neurosis in various popula- 
tions; we know what conditions are labelled abnormal in some 
cultures but are regarded as normal in others. We also know, with 
some accuracy, those conditions that are considered abnormal in 
all cultures. Since our president, Professor Klineberg, is addressing 
the Congress on this subject I shall say no more about it; but shall 
simply point out that these facts are highly relevant to the delibera- 
tions of the moral philosopher. 
v. Following the lead of Halmos, we may say that biologists, 
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psychologists and sociologists know much about the conditions of 
individual and group survival. While these facts in themselves do 
not tell us why we should survive, still they provide specifications 
for the philosopher who thinks he can answer this riddle. 

vi. Still more important, I think, is the empirical work on consensus 
that is now available. We have cited Barron’s method of determining 
the attributes of men judged to be ‘sound’ as distinguished from 
those of men judged to be ‘unsound.’ While the philosopher is not 
likely to accept the vote of university professors as an adequate 
definition of soundness, still he might do well to heed opinions other 
than his own. 

vii. Another type of consensus is obtained from the inventories 
prepared by insightful writers. These authors have tried according 
to their best ability, to summarize as they see them the requirements 
of normality, health or maturity. They do so on the grounds of 
extensive experience. As we survey these inventories we are struck 
both by their verbal differences and by an underlying congruence 
of meaning that no one has yet succeeded fully in articulating. Here 
again the philosopher may balk at accepting consensus, and yet he 
would do well to check his own private reasoning against the con- 
clusions of others no less competent, and probably more clinically 
experienced, than he. 

viii. He would do well, I think, to explore the goals of psycho- 
therapy as stated or implied in leading therapeutic systems. If he 
were to comb the writings of behaviouristic therapists, for example, 
he might reasonably conclude that efficiency (the ability to cope with 
problems) is the principal goal; in Zen therapy, by contrast, the 
stress seems to be on restored cohesion with the group. Non-directive 
therapy clearly prizes the goal of growth; the desideratum for Gold- 
stein, Maslow, and Jung is self-actualization; for Fromm productivity; 
for Frankl and the logotherapists meaningfulness and responsibility. 
Thus each therapist seems to have in mind a preponderant emphasis 
which, in terms of value theory, constitutes for him a definition of 
the good way of life and of health for the personality. While the 
emphasis differs and the labels vary, still there seems to be a con- 
fluence of these criteria. Taken together they remind us of the 
tributaries to a vast river system, none the less unified for all their 
differences of source and shape. This confluence is a factor that no 
moralist can afford to overlook. 

ix. Finally the distinction between the anabolic and catabolic pro- 
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cesses in the formation of personality represents a fact of importance. 
Instead of judging merely the end-product of action, perhaps the 
moralist would do well to focus his attention upon the processes by 
which various ends are achieved. Conceivably the moral law could 
be written in terms of strengthening anabolic functions in oneself 
and in others whilst fighting against catabolic functions. 

It is true that the preferred method of moral philosophy is to work 
‘from the top down.” Apriorism and reason are the legitimate tools 
of philosophy. Up to now this method has yielded a wide array of 
moral imperatives, including the following: so act that the maxim 
of thy action can become a universal law; be a respecter of persons; 
seek to reduce your desires; harmonize your interests with the inter- 
ests of others; thou are nothing, thy folk is everything; thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind ... and thy neighbour as thyself. 

We have no wish to impede this approach from above, for we dare 
not block the intuitive and rational springs of ethical theory. But I 
would say—and this is my point of chief insistence—that each of 
these moral imperatives, and all others that have been or will be 
devised, can and should be tested and specified with reference to the 
various forms of psychological analysis that I have here reviewed. 
By submitting each imperative to psychological scrutiny we can tell 
whether men are likely to comprehend the principle offered; whether 
and in what sense it is within their capacity to follow it; what the 
long-run consequences are likely to be; and whether we find agree- 
ment among men in general and among therapists and other 
meliorists that the imperative is indeed good. 

One final word. My discussion of the problem of normality and 
abnormality has in a sense yielded only a niggardly solution. I have 
said, in effect, that the criterion we seek has not yet been discovered; 
nor is it likely to be discovered by psychologists working alone, nor 
by philosophers working alone. The cooperation of both is needed. 
Fortunately today psychologists are beginning to ask philosophical 
questions, and philosophers are beginning to ask psychological 
questions. Working together they may ultimately formulate the 
problem aright and conceivably solve it. 

In the meantime let me state it as my opinion that the work I have 
reviewed in this paper represents a high level of sophistication, far 
higher than that which prevailed a short generation ago. Psychol- 
ogists who in their teaching and counselling follow the lines now 
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laid down will not go far wrong in guiding personalities toward 
normality. 


Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A. 
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FURTHER STUDIES ON PSYCHOLOGICAL 
AND SOCIAL ASPECTS OF PSYCHIATRIC 
DISORDERS IN THE AGED* 


Maurice Silverman 





t has been shown (Silverman, 1953) that the degree of social 
integration of aged patients prior to admission to a mental 
hospital differed little from that of a normal control group of old 
folks living in their own homes. It was also found that widowed 
subjects constituted the largest group in all the samples studied, 
these samples being taken from the Salvation Army’s Eventide 
Homes, the Ambulant Division of a geriatric hospital, and a mental 
hospital, in addition to the group of control observations. There 
were no relevant statistical differences between the proportion of 
widowed in the respective groups. Support was forthcoming for 
the view that prolonged inactivity following the cessation of regular 
work was conducive to mental—and physical—ill-health in the aged. 
The groups were suitably matched for age (not less than age 65), 
sex, and socio-economic status, but only 24 subjects were included 
in each group. Although the value of the findings was therefore 
limited, the study—essentially a pilot survey—did indicate the 
lines along which further research could be undertaken. The 
present communication deals with the extension of some aspects of 
this research to much larger samples of suitable subjects. 
The Material of the Investigation. 
130 elderly patients who were admitted to psychiatric beds were 
compared with a normal control population of subjects living in 


* I wish to thank Dr. W. A. M. Robinson, Medical Superintendent, for 
allowing me to report on cases admitted to Whittingham Hospital; Dr. A. 
Clark (Assistant Psychiatrist), Dr. J. Denmark (Registrar, Burnley General 
Hospital), Dr. D. P. Oakley (Registrar, Whittingham Hospital), and Mr. R. 
G. Jones (Assistant Chief Male Nurse, Queen’s Park Hospital, Blackburn) 
for their help in collecting the clinical cases; Mr. R. Fell and Mr. A. Pilling, 
Duly Authorised Officers, Burnley, for assiduously ene os the control 
subjects; and Dr. W. J. Martin, Statistical Research Unit (Medical Research 
Council), for kindly advising me on the statistical treatment of the findings. 
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their own homes. The two groups were matched as follows :- 

i. Age. Only those individuals who were age 65, or over, were 
included in the two groups. The mean age of the subjects for the 
sexes separately and combined was calculated and is shown in 
Table I. 





TABLE I. 
Mean Age of Subjects at Time of Interview 
Controls Patients 
Males ii mo as “ss 77 1/12 76 10/12 
Females ne me - een 78 77 «+1/12 
Total hs we — ae 77 6/12 76 11/12 


It was evident from an inspection of the table that there was no 
material difference between the respective age-groups (controls and 
patients) and in consequence a relevant statistical test was not 
applied. 

ii. Sex. Each group contained an equal number of males and 
females (58 men and 72 women in each group). 

iii. Socio-Economic Status. All the subjects were drawn from 
what may broadly be described as the ‘lower income group.’ It will 
be appreciated, of course, that this form of categorisation lacks pre- 
cision and, in fact, a purely mathematical index was not intended. It 
was originally planned to study subjects from ‘frank working class 
areas’ but, in actual practice, it was found that this general grouping 
could no longer be regarded as having any specific connotation. It was 
therefore decided that in an investigation of this kind, a much more 
flexible and realistic form of matching—which would take account 
of the ‘total setting’—was desirable, and the one finally employed was 
based, in consequence, on the following considerations: 

a. The subject’s maximum earnings prior to World War II. If the 
subject’s maximum pre-war earnings exceeded £4: 0: 0. per week, 
he was excluded from the study, but—especially in the cases where 
such information was not conclusive—this factor was considered in 
conjunction with the others described (b. and c., below) and the 
subject was only retained in the investigation if these other factors 
constituted supporting evidence indicating that he belonged to this 
‘lower income group.’ 

b. In the case of a housewife, the occupation of the husband. 

c. The general environmental background emerging from the 
entire interview. 
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A measure of selection was also applied. Only those patients who 
were admitted to hospitals directly from their homes (as distinct from 
other institutions) were included in the investigation. In addition, 
from the very nature of the kind of observations being made, a 
minimum amount of basic information concerning the past history 
of each subject was, of course, required and unless this material was 
forthcoming, the patient was excluded from the study. 

Within the limits of these matching and selection procedures, 
recent admissions to hospital were studied in the order in which they 
were admitted. 


Objects of the Investigation. 


This report deals with the further investigation of the following 
factors that may be involved in psychiatric disorders in the aged: 
i. Social Integration. This was defined as the possession of 
‘normal human contacts and the feeling of being a useful member of 
society.” (Goldschmidt, 1946). 
ii. Marital Status. 
iii. Inactivity. The hypothesis has frequently been put forward 
that the termination of active work in later life leads to impaired 
mental health (Lawton, 1942, 1946). It was therefore decided to test 
the validity of this hypothesis on the case material of this study. 


Social Integration. 


It is desirable to recapitulate briefly the criteria of social integration 

employed. Positive integration was regarded as being present if: - 

i. The husband and wife were living together, 

ii. The subject was widowed but living with children or relatives, 
iii. The subject was single, widowed, separated (legal or other- 
wise) or divorced, but formed a harmonious part of the social unit 
in which he found himself. (Excluded if living entirely alone). 

In common with the third sign of positive integration, the first 
two signs only applied to subjects who formed a harmonious part of 
the social unit concerned i.e. there must have been no evidence of 
disturbed interpersonal relationships. 

The following three categories of integration were formulated :- 
i. Socially integrated. (As described in the preceding paragraphs). 
ii. Limited integration. (The subject was tolerated by those with 
whom he lived, but did not enter into their lives in any real sense or 
actual friction existed). 
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iti. Social integration lacking. (There was no evidence of positive 
or limited integration). 

The degree of social integration was assessed in the patients and 
controls respectively. In the former, the degree of integration present 
prior to admission to hospital was investigated, whereas in the latter 
the current degree of integration was evaluated (Table IT). 





TABLE II. 
Degree of Social Integration 

Controls Patients 

Total % Total % 

No. No. 
Socially Integrated eye co 98 75.4 95 73.1 
Limited Integration na i 2 4s 17 13.1 
Integration Lacking i sia 30 23.1 18 13.9 


It will be seen that:- 

i. Though the control group contains the highest percentage of 
socially integrated subjects (75.4%) it is followed closely by the 
patients (73.1%). 

ii. The control population actually contains a higher percentage of 
subjects (23.1%) lacking any social integration than is to be found 
amongst the patients (13.9%). 

As anticipated, however, application of the ,* test to a two-fold 
table of ‘socially integrated’ v. ‘limited integration’ plus ‘integration 
lacking’ showed no significant difference between the groups. 
(P > 0.50). 


Marital Status. 


The marital status of the patients prior to admission to hospital 
was examined and compared with that of the normal control popula- 
tion (Table III). It should be added that if a subject had been 
separated for many years but was, for example, widowed at the 
particular time of his admission to hospital, he was scored as 
‘separated’ in the tabulation of the material. In other words, the fact 
that he had remained separated for many years was the factor of 
importance, and not the precise condition of the person from whom 
the subject was separated at the time of the interview. 

The Table shows that the control group contains a higher percent- 
age of widowed subjects (46.9%) than is to be found amongst the 
patients (35.4%), though there is no significant difference between 
the distributions in the table. 
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TABLE III. 
Marital Status 
Controls Patients 
Total % Total % 
No. No. 

Married a ink ae 53 40.8 61 46.9 
Single ... a aoe —_ 14 10.7 19 14.6 
Widowed sin ae nits 61 46.9 46 35.4 
Divorced / Separated ae 2 1.5 4 3.1 


Also, there are, of course, fewer single and married subjects 
(10.7% and 40.8% respectively) in the control group than in the 
group of patients (14.6% and 46.9% respectively). However, on a 
two-fold table of married subjects v. other categories combined, there 
are no significant differences (P > 0.3). Similarly on a table of single 
subjects v. other categories combined, no difference of statistical 
significance emerges (P > 0.3). 


Inactivity. 

The relationship between prolonged inactivity and the onset of 
psychiatric breakdown in the aged was examined. The method 
employed was that of measuring the interval between the stoppage of 
regular work and the occurence of psychiatric illness and controlling 
the observations by ascertaining the interval between ceasing regular 
work and the date of the interview in the normal control population. 

Though the onset of overt breakdown more or less coincided with 
the time of admission to hospital, in a number of cases this did not 
apply. It was therefore decided that ‘the onset of overt psychiatric 
breakdown’—instead of ‘admission to hospital’—should be taken as 
the terminal boundary of the time interval to be measured after regular 
work had ceased. The time intervals were taken to the nearest three 
months and the resultant data were divided into three categories: 
less than one year; one to three years; over three years. (Table IV). 

Other things being equal, the ‘housework’ of female subjects was 
assessed as ‘regular work.’ The ‘other things’ included the proviso 
that there should have been sufficient work to occupy the subject on 
the basis of an average working week. Even if a subject had spent 
most of her working life doing some other kind of work away from 
the home, if she was subsequently actively and regularly engaged in 
routine housework, the latter was assessed as ‘regular work.’ (It may 
be stated that if this approach had not been utilised, then— from the 
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point of view of employing a standard technique—the aforementioned 
type of case could not have been assessed in relationship to other 
subjects who, for example, had been regularly engaged in house work 
throughout their working lives). 

TABLE IV. 


Interval Between Ceasing Regular Work and—Present (Controls) 
—Breakdown (Patients) 


Controls Patients 
Interval 


(years) M F Total M F Total 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Less than 
I 35 26.9 33 25.4 68 52.3 6 46 Ir 85 I7 13.1 
I to3 7 54 9 69 16 12.3 13 10 42 32.3 55 42.3 
Over 3 16 12.3 30 23.1 46 35.4 39 30 19 14.6 58 44.6 
It will be seen that:- 
i. The patients contain a much larger proportion of subjects 
(86.9%) in the longer time intervals (ic. ‘over 1 year’) than the 
control group (47.7%). 
Application of the * test on the basis of a two-fold table of ‘under 
1 year’ v. ‘over 1 year’ shows that this difference is significant 
(P < 0.001). 
ii. Taking the two groups together, the percentage of women in the 
‘less than 1 year’ category is 30.6, and that for men is 35.3, the 
difference involved being of no significance. 


Discussion. 

Post (1951) found little difference between the social status of 
patients admitted to a psychiatric observation unit direct from their 
homes and that of a ‘normal’ group of old people studied by the 
Rowntree Committee (1947). This observation was supported by the 
writer’s pilot survey (Silverman 1953) in which there was no sig- 
nificant difference between the social status of elderly patients admitted 
to a mental hospital and that of a control population. The present 
study provides further support for these findings. Utilising much 
larger samples, it has been shown that there was no significant differ- 
ence between the degree of social integration of old people admitted to 
psychiatric wards directly from their homes and that of the normal 
control group still living in their own homes. 

Contrary to the findings in the pilot survey, the highest proportion 
of patients was not in the widowed category, though the proportion 
of widowed patients in this study (35.4%) was almost identical with 
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that found by Sheldon, 1948, in subjects with relatively severe grades 
of mental impairment (35.7%). (The latter figure was actually less 
than the percentage of widowed subjects found in the whole of 
Sheldon’s random sample of old people). The study did confirm the 
general finding that there were no statistically significant differences 
between the aged psychiatric patients and the control group as far 
as marital status was concerned. It is interesting to note that Hobson 
and Pemberton (1956) in their survey of 476 elderly people living at 
home, likewise found no statistically significant differences between 
the (non-psychiatric) disability scores of old people living alone and 
those of married couples. It would appear therefore that marital status 
is less relevant to mental—and physical—ill-health in the aged than 
is commonly supposed to be the case. 

The pilot survey showed that though a much larger proportion of 
aged patients in mental hospital—compared with the control group— 
had experienced long periods of inactivity following the cessation of 
regular work, the difference involved just failed to reach significance. 
It was thought probable that with larger sampling, a significant 
difference could be demonstrated. The latter has, in fact, emerged 
from the present investigation in which 86.9% of the patients were 
found in the longer time intervals compared with 47.7% of the control 
group. Comparing the patients with the controls it will be seen that 
the former contained a significantly larger proportion of subjects who 
had been inactive for more than one year than was to be found in the 
normal control population. It follows therefore that there is a relation- 
ship between the chance of psychiatric ill-health in the aged and the 
duration of inactivity involved prior to breakdown and that the length 
of this inactivity is one of the factors conducive to mental ill-health in 
the aged. 

However, whereas the pilot survey showed that (taking all the 
subjects together) there was a significantly greater proportion of 
women in the shortest time interval following the cessation of regular 
work, this study has brought to light very little difference between 
the proportion of women in the ‘less than 1 year’ category (30.6%) 
and the proportion of men (35.3%). It has been stated that women 
become liable to symptoms of ageing at a higher age than is the case 
with men as a result of the fact that they are much less liable to be 
compulsorily retired from their regular work. It may be that this 
viewpoint now requires some modification and that the impact on 
the sexes of full employment (at any rate, until recently) has contribu- 
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ted towards altering the relevant sexual distribution as far as the 
age of retirement from regular work is concerned. 

Though it is fairly widely accepted that the cessation of regular 
work in later life is conducive to physical ill-health (e.g. Scott 1956), 
the possible psychiatric effects tend to receive somewhat less atten- 
tion. It is worth recalling therefore that Batchelor and Napier (1953) 
found that 20% of those admitted to hospital because of attempted 
suicide were over 60 years of age and that the motives included 
idleness, boredom, loneliness, and inability to adapt to changed 
circumstances. One of the prophylactic measures recommended was 
that of encouraging older persons to remain in employment and this 
particular problem has received a good deal of attention of late (Le 
Gros Clark and Dunne, 1955; Le Gros Clark, 1956). Such interest- 
ing psychological research as that of Welford et al (1950), Kay (1951), 
and Welford (1953) of the Nuffield Research Unit into Problems of 
Ageing would appear to point the way to retraining the older worker 
for new tasks, thereby extending the employment of older people 


generally. 


Summary and Conclusions. 


This study constituted an extension to much larger samples of 
some aspects of a pilot survey previously undertaken by the author. 

130 psychiatric in-patients (58 men and 72 women), none of 
whom was less than age 65, were investigated and compared with 
a similar number of normal control subjects. The patients and 
controls were suitably matched for age, sex, and socio-economic 
status and, in addition, a measure of selection was employed. All the 
patients included in the study were admitted to hospital directly from 
their own homes. 

Further evidence was provided in support of the author’s previous 
finding that there was no significant difference between the degree 
of social integration of old people admitted to psychiatric wards 
directly from their own homes, and that of a control group still living 
in their own homes. 

Contrary to the findings in the pilot survey, the highest proportion 
of patients was not to be found in the widowed category, but the 
study did confirm that there were no significant differences in marital 
status between the two groups. 

Further support was provided for the view that prolonged inactivity 
following the cessation of regular work is conducive to mental ill- 
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health in the aged. However, there was evidence that the sexes are 
approximating more closely to each other as far as the age of 
retirement from regular active work is concerned. 

The significance of the fiindings is discussed. 
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THE POPULARITY OF THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD COMMUNITY IDEA 


N. Denms 





n the vocabulary of the social scientist and the social worker there 
must be few words used with either the frequency or looseness of 
‘the community.’ It is one of those terms which, as Le Bon said, 

are uttered with solemnity, and as soon as they are pronounced an 
expression of respect is visible on every countenance, and all heads 
are bowed. The following uses of the term can be distinguished, 
though they are not mutually exclusive. 

‘The community’ may denote merely the houses and people 
located in a given area, even where there are few relationships of any 
kind, whether institutionalized or informal, manifest or latent.’ The 
area referred to will usually be roughly comparable in size to a village. 
It will have people and dwellings in numbers which in the past have 
indeed entailed other social characteristics. People seem to find it 
extraordinarily difficult to realize that mere living together in the 
same locality can result in a conglomeration of very little sociological 
importance. The difficulty is immeasurably increased, apparently, 
when the people in the locality are sociologically homogeneous; and 
yet, clearly, more than mere aggregation is needed to make a group, 
however homogeneous the aggregate may be. 

In text books the term often means ‘an area which contains all or 
most of the elements of a complete social system’—political, eco- 
nomic, religious, educational, scientific, artistic, ideological, hierarchi- 
cal, and so on. MaclIver, while he also emphasizes the idea of shared 
manners, traditions, and modes of speech, puts at the forefront of the 
concept of community as he uses it this idea of the total social 
system or a microcosm of it. ‘A community is a social unity whose 
members recognize as common a sufficiency of interests to allow of 
the interactivities of common life .... The completest type of com- 
munity is the nation.” ‘Community is the greater common life out 
of which associations arise, into which associations bring order, 
but which associations never completely fulfil.’ ‘Community life 
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is the whole incalculable system of relations.* Ogburn and Nimkoff 
refer to the concept in similar terms: ‘the locality group or 
community ...may be thought of as the total organisation 
of social life within a limited area. Human social life is character- 
istically carried on in such communities. They are the loci of 
group activity, of institutional organisation, and the development 
of human personality.”* Writers not specifically sociological often 
speak of community in the same way. Amos Hawley, for instance, 
writes that he will use the term to refer to an ‘area the resident 
population of which is interrelated and integrated with reference to 
its daily requirements whether contact is direct or indirect.’* Else- 
where he writes that ‘the community includes the area, the popula- 
tion of which, however widely distributed, regularly turns to a 
common centre for the satisfaction of all or part of its needs.” 
Hawley is thus going even further than the sociologists quoted in 
stressing the idea of the society in miniature, underplaying in doing 
so the idea of both interpersonal contact and limitations on area. 

Others reserve the term for situations in which there is present 
a common opinion on topics of common interest. This is what 
Thomas and Znaniecki call ‘the effectively organised community.’ It 
is the idea of community which is basic to ‘community development’ 
in ‘disorganised areas.’ Community in this sense involves a common 
culture; it also involves the idea of autonomous social control— 
control which the inhabitants of the same area exercise over one 
another.* Places differ widely in the range of topics in which there 
is a shared interest, and even more widely in the degree of con- 
sensus in relation to them; but the broader the range of common 
topics in an area and the more intense the degree of agreement (or 
at least.of harmony), the more community-like they would be 
designated by this definition. 

There is finally the idea of community as involving interaction of 
a certain degree and quality.’ A place is thought to be the more 
community-like the more that people who live near one another mix 
with one another—‘community is said to exist only when patterns 
of primary relationships exist within a residential context.’’’ It is 
the decline of community in this sense which has been at the centre 
of interest in many of the studies of municipal housing estates in this 
country; it is certainly the idea of community which has received 
most popular attention."’ 

This paper will be concerned with the idea of community as it 
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is applied to modern urban neighbourhoods—especially municipal 
housing estates. How far is it desirable that these areas should be 
made into ‘communities’ in any of the above senses? Insofar as one 
or the other may be to some extent desirable how far is it practicable 
to foster it to that extent? The most interesting question, however, 
is: Why should the idea of the neighbourhood community be so 
much more popular than a realistic appraisal of the idea would lead 
one to expect? 

Sociologists have already disagreed over the importance to be 
attached to research in urban localities. Some argue that the 
character of the residential locality is of little significance in the 
understanding of behaviour. From this point of view, studies of 
localities merely reveal an interest in finding ‘comfort in the 
collection of bric-a-brac.’ Instead of looking at ‘all the trivial aspects 
of “living together,”’ sociologists ought to be studying ‘the com- 
munity of ideas, and of broad social groups (like classes, political 
parties, trade unions, and other organisations based on common 
interests) . . .”'* On the other hand there are two schools of thought 
which emphasize the importance of the neighbourhood. One points 
to particular areas in which markedly separate cultures do in fact 
exist, and which therefore exercise an influence over anyone coming 
within their orbit for a sufficiently long time.'* The other points 
to the absence of culture altogether, and advocates the fostering of 
distinctive local communities;'* the ideas of this school form the 
subject matter of the present discussion. 

Interest in the idea of neighbourhood social cohesion has come 
from all sides. In religion the emphasis has ranged from the problem 
of anomie as a characteristic of our society as a whole, to the partic- 
ular problem of the absence of neighbourhood solidarity.’° In 
administration the interest has revolved round the conception of the 
Neighbourhood Unit and the New Town.'® It is only since 1945 
however, that social scientists in England have turned their attention 
in any large degree on the problem. An Institute of Community 
Studies has been founded, concerned mainly with primary-group 
contacts in particular localities. Other sociologists have carried out 
detailed studies of neighbourhoods at Coventry, Liverpool, Sheffield, 
and Oxford.'’ Psychologists have been taking into consideration 
‘sociological facts’ in their work, often heavily weighted with the idea 
of the ‘community,’ by which they mean the social character of the 
neighbourhood.'* In addition, there have been studies which lay stress 
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on neighbourhood factors in the aetiology of particular phenomena.'* 

Finally, there are the numerous philanthropic writings connected 
with this idea. There is the model-communities literature (which 
emphasises physical at least as much as social and psychological ad- 
vantages.)*” There are in addition those philanthropic suggestions 
which are concerned with existing urban neighbourhoods. The theme 
throughout is that it is necessary to make them into close-knit com- 
munities. The model of the close-knit community is either the rural 
village, or a certain idea of what working-class life in the centres of 
towns is like at present or was like at some (usually unspecified) time 
in the past. ‘Self-containedness . .. has encouraged much intermarry- 
ing, and there is a strong tradition of family parties... Street 
parties to which everyone must contribute are also part of the tradi- 
tion. These bring out a strong sense of esprit de corps—they are 
primitive orgies—with, very often, few repressions ... Such a wide 
family circle and neighbourhood acquaintance not only provide 
assistance and support...but also exert a powerful immediate 
pressure of public opinion in favour of traditional mores... Has 
the time not come for a conscious reorientation of social policy at 
the highest level, so that administration and legislation should be- 
come more responsive to the claims of the family, including the 
desirability of permanent neighbourhoods?”*' How realistic and 
desirable are such suggestions when made in relation to housing 
estates on the outskirts of towns and cities? Is the fostering of 
‘neighbourhood communities’ a sensible policy? 

What of the ‘locality community’ in the sense of a microcosmic 
social system? Though this has been a reality in towns in the past, 
social-system local communities of even a rudimentary sort are now 
the exception. Urban localities, and to a lesser extent other types of 
settlement too, have been progressively deprived of their social-system 
characteristics. Particular activities have been transferred to special 
areas. The typical city presents a picture of geographical specialisa- 
tion. The form and content of those activities which remain in the 
residential locality, generally speaking, are progressively less locality- 
determined. Educational and industrial decision become increasingly 
centralised. Shops are managed by people who administer policies 
decided elsewhere, with very little reference to the locality as such. 
The same is true of the field of local politics. Some activities remain 
in the locality. Education is the prime example. Shops of a certain 
sort is another. Some leisure facilities provide a third: leisure 
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facilities for special groups, who for one reason or another do not 
go further afield—old people, youths, and home-tied wives. Some 
social services operate in the locality: home visiting, some parts of 
the health service and so on. But each of these remains attached to 
the bottom of its own encapsulated hierarchy, and is neither 
individually autonomous, nor linked in any organic way to other 
institutions at this level. Furthermore, the persons who operate these 
institutions—shops, schools, social services, leisure facilities—rarely 
themselves reside in the district. What is true as a general tendency 
in the case of all urban localities today, as ‘communities’ in the 
‘social-system’ sense, has always been true of housing estates. They 
were from the beginning archetypes of the ‘not-community,’ being 
areas in which only the activities of residence, internal family life, 
education, certain types of shopping, and limited kinds of leisure, 
typically take place.** 

Is it possible to resurrect the locality community in this sense—to 
restore to it a comprehensive array of services and institutions? It 
has been argued by others that it would now be possible to have the 
advantages both of a ‘compacted’ social environment and of the 
efficiency of specialised agencies. It is said that industry can now be 
located in residential areas without noxious consequences, and that 
large numbers of people can be congenially crowded together in a 
small living area, as a result of modern building techniques. It may 
be now technically possible for existing neighbourhoods to be revivi- 
fied by industrial admixture without losses in industrial efficiency. 
But the limits of this movement would be in all cases very closely 
circumscribed; and it can be expected that it will be more closely 
circumscribed in housing estates than elsewhere, in view of the fact 
that housing estates have a very small catchment area, being as they 
are on the urban periphery. 

Another example of the range of considerations which ought to 
enter into discussions of self-contained urban localities is provided 
by the problem of ‘locality government’ on housing estates. There 
exists in some housing estates bodies called ‘Community Councils’ or 
‘Joint Councils.’ Their function is to foster the affiliation of ‘leaders 
of the community’ (doctors, teachers, shop-keepers, representatives 
of voluntary organisations, clergymen, social workers), and more 
generally to make the estate more community-like. They are thought 
by their members to be capable of participating in a wide range of 
locality affairs. They are thought of in the way their name invites 
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them to be thought of—as ‘community’ councils. But because such 
a ‘wide range of locality affairs’ simply does not exist, the discussions 
revolve endlessly and impotently around such topics as children’s 
playgrounds and amenity spaces. A fruitful approach to this problem 
would involve discerning clearly which internal matters could reason- 
ably become the responsibility of such a body and therefore ‘returned 
to the community.’ There would be a few only. It would also involve 
seeing quite clearly what would be necessary if some of these tasks 
are to be successfully carried out. The crux of the matter in most 
cases is that the co-operation of much more powerful outside bodies 
is required if anything is to be done at all. At present it is very much 
a matter of noblesse oblige if these bodies take any notice of the 
representations of Community Councils, beyond polite acknowledg- 
ment. Such Councils have been most successful when they have acted 
like an efficient pressure group, with the circularization of city 
councillors and threats of public agitation. 

What of the ‘neighbourhood community’ in its second sense—as 
‘locality social intercourse?’ Assuming that a higher level of locality 
social intercourse is desirable, is it feasable? It is quite clear 
that the first and overwhelmingly most important condition is the 
carrying on of activities which require the persons concerned to inter- 
act frequently. These activities may be going to school, working 
together, shopping, or just passing to and fro. It is when many of 
these activities overlap that the social-interaction community is most 
frequently found. The prime condition of the existence of the social- 
interaction community is the existence of the social-system com- 
munity, and the feasibility of the former depends upon the feasibility 
of the latter. The conclusions reached in the discussion of the notion 
of the self-contained locality community therefore apply here. 

To say that this is the necessary first condition, is not to say that it 
is a sufficient condition. There will be no social-interaction community 
without -the social-system community, but a social-interaction com- 
munity is not the invariable concomitant of the social-system com- 
munity. It is quite possible to have people co-operating in a social 
system context without them coming into actual face-to-face contact. 
This is generally speaking the actual state of affairs today. One of 
the additional necessary conditions is the absence of strong status 
feelings, with its corollary, the presence of feelings of being roughly 
on a par with one’s fellows—sharing the same life-risks and life- 
chances. Social intercourse is inhibited by level-consciousness, and 
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fostered by class-consciousness. There is a contrast between the 
former working-class value of ‘keeping down with the Atkins’,’ and 
the state of affairs in new working-class housing areas today. As 
Young and Wilmot argue, this can be explained partly by the fact 
that people in the new housing areas do not know one another. They 
must therefore compete on the basis of externals, and this competi- 
tion in turn leads to paucity of social contact. 

Another condition favouring social intercourse is the sharing of 
common experiences, and the common memories these engender—to 
have been to school together, to have worked in the same factory, 
been in the same job, supported the same football team, participated 
in the same strike. There is a big difference between, say, a typical 
housing estate, where the occupational structure may be almost as 
diverse as that of the country as a whole, and, for example, ‘Ashton,’ 
a place of the same size, where nearly 70% of the occupied population 
fall into the same occupational group—coal mining. A typical housing 
estate can be contrasted with even certain quite large towns where 
common trade experiences and common employment under the same 
few large employers facilitate locality interaction and solidarity on a 
wide scale. The possibility of the accretion of a fund of shared mem- 
ories is further lowered in housing estates by the fact that each 
generation is dispersed. Houses are allocated on the basis of a wide 
consideration housing need—overcrowding, physical amenities of 
existing premises, health requirements, etc.; the need to foster or 
conserve neighbourhood soldarity is only one need among these, and 
one which is not considered a very weighty one. It is this which has 
lead to the remark that the private landlord (who allows houses to 
be passed down through the generations) is the guardian of the spirit 
of the community.** While this condition of a shared history ought 
not to be ignored, it ought not to be given more notice than it 
deserves. It must be emphasized that common experiences do not 
happen in a vacuum, as the invariable and inevitable result of the 
passage of time alone. Common experiences cluster round shared 
activities. They depend to a large extent upon the existence of the 
prime condition dealt with already—the existence of the social-system 
community. If an area begins to lose its character of a social-system 
community, it may survive for some time as an interaction com- 
munity, but it will be living on the residue of a passing situation. 
Those who live in the pious hope that it is only a matter of time 
before housing estates settle down and take on the appearance of the 
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Bethnal Green stereotype are therefore probably mistaken. It would 
be more realistic to predict that in so far as housing estates represent 
that exaggerated result of processes which are common to our society, 
it is only a matter of time before our Bethnal Greens become socially 
indistinguishable from housing estates. 

What of the ‘community’ considered as ‘locality social control?’ 
Under which conditions, within which limits, for which types of 
person, is neighbourhood social control desirable, assuming that it is 
possible? It is necessary to distinguish between the individual’s general 
need for some (indefinite) degree of normative structuring to his life, 
and the quite separate issue of his need to have that structure pro- 
vided by locality rules, and supported by locality sanctions. With 
regard to the general problem, very many studies have drawn atten- 
tion to the toxic consequences of anomie—a state of affairs character- 
ised by indefiniteness of expectations, and the necessity for the 
individual to make his own choices.** 

How can one assess the desirability of (i) neighbourhood norms, 
(ii) neighbourhood control? The particular locality would have to be 
examined with a view to judging whether there do seem to be 
problems springing from the fact that people ‘don’t know where they 
stand,’ and from the fact that social pressure from neighbours is 
absent. Such a judgment, however, would have to consider more than 
the facts of the locality, and more theories than those which relate 
certain pathological phenomena to ‘lack of law’ and the absence of 
control. It is not enough to demonstrate that some anti-social acts 
and some personal breakdown can be attributed to neighbourhood 
anomie. It is also necessary to remember the price which has to be 
paid for the structured, controlled situation in which these problems 
do not arise—control by ‘the mass of mediocre minds.’ If techniques 
were available which would enable politicians, psychiatrists, etc., to 
make neighbourhoods more like communities in this respect, it 
would have to be demonstrated at each stage that the advantage of 
the increase in neighbourhood norms and neighbourhood control 
outweighed the disadvantages—and, what is more, outweighed the 
dangers. In order to minimise the disadvantages and dangers, such 
techniques would have to be such as to develop not just any culture, 
but ‘desirable’ culture. 

Are such techniques available? How far is it possible to alter 
neighbourhoods in this respect??® The extent to which a person cares 
about those sanctions neighbours do or can impose on him is a 
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difficult matter to test. People can share the same values, and yet 
derive these values from sources outside the locality (for instance, 
from work, from the mass media, and by using another class or class- 
image as a reference group), and respond to outside controls 
(exerted, for example, by the police force, by superiors and col- 
leagues at work, by housing officials, by fellow-sectarians, etc.). 
However, certain general comments can be made. In the absence 
of activities and interaction, the number of goals and means to attain 
them—and these are the substance of a ‘culture’—will be small. 
There is a second point related to this. The informal means of social 
control which keep the villager and the small-town dweller in line— 
‘forcing him into the wholesome strait-jacket of provincial conform- 
ity’**—do not have the same force in the larger town. Social control, 
to be successful, requires the consequences of a deviant act to ramify 
in various ways which are unpleasant for the actor. It is the over- 
lapping of various social relationships, economic and other, which are 
at the basis of locality social control; the basis, that is, is the existence 
of a social-system community. Thirdly, and most importantly, there is 
the fact that the pressure of the social control exerted by neighbours 
can be escaped in the large town. This may take the form of spend- 
ing leisure-time and work-time away from the ostracising locality; 
there is, in addition, the greater ease in the large town of moving 
away from the locality altogether, without moving into an entirely 
strange environment. 

The outcome of the argument is that the usefulness of the idea of 
the neighbourhood community is not commensurate with the kind 
of popularity the discussion on page 194 shows it to enjoy. Such 
a disjuncture is typically the interest of Wissensociologie: Why 
should such an idea succeed in pushing itself into prominence in a 
particular society at a particular time? 

The first reason which would help to explain its popularity is what 
might be called its ‘reality compotent.’ The point of view that the 
restoration of the locality community would diminish the volume of 
social problems of various kinds can be supported by reference to 
various studies. It is interesting to see that the benefits of locality 
interaction and solidarity—the feeling of belonging, and mutual 
enrichment—are now increasingly sought by well-to-do Americans, 
and not just prescribed as a good thing for despised neighbourhoods. 
Indeed, it appears that the ideas of the Chicago Area Project have 
been more successful in the Chicago suburb of Park Forest than they 
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were in the Chicago problem areas.*’ 

But in view of the extreme difficulties in the way of resuscitat- 
ing local communities, and of the fact that ordinarily other desirable 
goals can be attained only at their expense, this reality factor is too 
narrow a base to support the weight of writing in their favour. What, 
then, explains the belief in the locality community; what gives it 
‘that flavour of ideological beatification?’ Although answers to this 
can be no more than conjectures, some suggestions will be offered.** 

People apparently experience very great difficulty in breaking away 
from the idea that a collection of houses must form a meaningful 
social unit. This naive view may be called ‘Usherism’—the belief 
that bricks and mortar themselves are of sociological significance. In 
the romanticising of community life, there is secondly the element 
of nostalgia. “To some observers the change (the disappearance of 
local communities) excites a lament over a past that is for ever gone. 
They mourn the vanishing of a vigorous jolly life, the songs of the 
village alehouse, existence encompassed by natural things, the mem- 
ories of the dead—the secure and confident life of “Merrie 
England.” ’*® The question is, of course, who does the romanticising, 
and why? 

Some of the reasons have been brought forward by Mrs. Glass by 
reference to the nineteenth century literature on the question. The 
quotations below are among those to which she refers.*” The Settle- 
ment Movement hoped to ‘. . . give to the poorest and most densely 
populated working-class districts the benefit of a resident gentry 
such as, in the clergyman and squire, is generally commanded in rural 
parishes.... If the people had wise counsellors whom they trusted, 
the trade unionists would gladly accept their co-operation ... and 
the selfish agitators would probably disappear . . .’ What of the 
opposite movement—the dispersal to the periphery of urban areas of 
large portions of the English working-class? It is suggested here that 
one of its latent functions has been to contribute in a small way to 
the relative mildness of class conflict in England. The necessity of 
coping with the dangerous masses of working people accumulating 
in the centres of the cities is a theme which is constantly repeated. 

T. Chalmers insists on the principle of ‘locality’ as an instrument of 
both religious and civic administration in towns. Through the general 
application of the local system, he argued, the unmanageable mass 
which would otherwise form into one impetuous and overwhelming 
surge against the reigning authority could be split up into fragments. 
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In passing through Manchester in 1842, W. Cooke Taylor observed 
that a stranger could not ‘contemplate those “crowded hives” without 
feelings of anxiety and apprehension almost amounting to dismay .. . 
It is an aggregate of masses, our conceptions of which clothe them- 
selves in terms that express something portentous and fearful. We 
speak of them...as of the slow rising and gradual swelling of an 
ocean which must, at some future and no distant time, bear all the 
elements of society aloft upon its bosom, and float them—Heaven 
knows whither.’ Masterman said substantially the same thing: “To 
some observers the change excites a lament over a past that is for ever 
gone... To others again,’ he continues, ‘the change is charged with 
a menace for the future. They dread the fermenting, in the populous 
cities, of some new all-powerful explosive, destined one day to shatter 
into ruin all the desirable social order. In these massed millions of 
an obscure life, but dimly understood and ever increasing in magni- 
tude, they behold a danger to security and all pleasant things.’ These 
writers are not quoted for the purpose of revealing the existence of 
some all-embracing, diabolically clever, and hitherto concealed pur- 
pose in housing policy. It is to show that the idea of dispersing the 
perishing and dangerous classes was at one time on the surface, and 
presumably as an argument did originally have some influence. The 
second reason for quoting them is more important. It is to show that 
fears of ‘the unmanageable mass’ of an ‘all-powerful explosive,’ do 
not now exist in this country, and to infer that dispersal has played 
at any rate some part in bringing this about. When practices and 
the beliefs which surround them act as stabilizers in this way, they 
will tend to have a high survival value, whether in their manifest 
form they are valid or not.*' 

Once a large proportion of the working-class population has become 
suburban, then attempts to make the separate residential estates into 
inward-looking communities, would, if successful, still further reduce 
the evil of class conflict. A potential trade union leader, or a potential 
member of the Communist Party, is obviously less threatening if he 
is engaged in Community Association activities instead. The constitu- 
tions of Community Associations rigorously exclude politics from the 
range of their interests. Though Community Associations played 
little part in the ordinary lives of the residents, they do occupy a 
good deal of the time of a high proportion of potential trouble-makers 
—the ‘committee-likers’"** This is not the purpose of Community 
Associations. But because their latent function does contribute to the 
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stability of society, the ideology of neighbourhood community which 
gives rise to it is not closely questioned, though its actual manifest 
content is highly questionable. The ideology of the neighbourhood 
community remains popular for a much longer time than experience 
itself would warrant. But for those who try to practise the doctrine, 
the disparity between their beliefs and their experience cannot last 
for ever. Community Association officials expend their efforts to 
attain the objective of making their neighbourhood a friendly place 
in which to live, not in order to stabilize society in general. There- 
fore, when the manifest function is not fulfilled the Community 
Association officials become more and more disillusioned, and either 
abandon the enterprise, or console themselves with a self-indulgent 
martyrdom. There is little doubt that the Community Association 
movement as a device for making housing estates into communities 
is moribund. It is the old sad story over again—the Murder of a 
Beautiful Theory by a Gang of Brutal Facts. 

The fourth of the ideological elements (as distinct from the ration- 
al element) in the popularity of the neighbourhood community idea 
is very much the most important. The locality-community idea 
implies fixing one’s eyes on the part locality factors play in the aeti- 
ology of social and personal problems, and it presumes that these 
problems can be dealt with efficaciously by adjusting locality insti- 
tutional forms and applying psychotherapeutic measures to persons 
who work and live in the problem locality This is obviously not a 
very threatening thing to do. On first sight it does not present a 
challenge to any fundamental institutions or established social 
beliefs. It does not appear to involve the examination of the 
contribution of more general social-structural and cultural factors. 
Certainly, any serious study of problems which happen to be 
concentrated in a locality is bound to lead to a study of extra-local 
explanations. But such studies are comparatively rare. Generally, 
the presumption that neighbourhood causes and cures are of very 
great importance effectively stultifies the study. No great good is 
achieved; but neither are any powerful interests affected, nor are 
any important established beliefs questioned. It therefore remains an 
ideology which can attract research funds, and catch the ear of 
established opinion. It is a minor example of a ‘myth’ in Sorel’s 
sense—a social belief which is not necessarily invalid (though it is 
likely to be so to some extent) but which is believed for reasons 
other than its objective validity. 
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Finally, there are many political ideas and theories of human 
behaviour which constantly sustain the belief in the desirability of 
the neighbourhood community. Those political ideas and theories of 
human behaviour are themselves believed in as a result of a mixture 
of rational and ideological motives—the amount of rational content 
varying from theory to theory, and the amount of rational motive 
for belief varying from exponent to exponent. They form a reservoir 
of more or less widely accepted doctrine which can be drawn on 
when the neighbourhood-community tank becomes a little parched 
in the hard sunlight of the actual world. The political doctrines 
which are associated with the neighbourhood ideology are those 
which talk particularly of the inherent wisdom, harmony, and 
integrity, of the community. In the science of human behaviour, 
the neighbourhood ideology is fed by those schools which equate 
‘maturity’ etc. with competence in inter-personal relationships. All 
these views tend to be highly acceptable, because the reality com- 
ponent in each is reinforced by the fact that they can easily be used 
to justify the existing order of things, and to minimise the value of 
non-conformity; that is, they are amenable to the view that 
difference, conflict, and the desire for change, are essentially un- 
realistic and pathological phenomena. 


University of Birmingham. 


! The distinction between ‘manifest’ and ‘latent’ relationships among the 
inhabitants of the same area is that drawn by Peter Mann in his article 
‘The Concept of Neighbourliness,’ American fournal of Sociology, Vol. 60, 
No. 2 (September 1954), p. 164. ‘Manifest neighbourliness’ is that which 
takes the form of overt behaviour—visiting each other, going out together 
for purposes of pleasure, and so on; ‘latent neighbourliness’ refers to 
favourable attitudes which will result in manifest neighbourliness when the 
need arises, especially in times of crisis. Such a distinction is not, of course, 
new. It resembles, for instance, Hobhouse’s ‘scale’ and ‘efficiency’ on the 
one hand, and ‘mutuality’ and ‘freedom’ on the other; it is almost identical 
with Homans’s distinction between the ‘interaction and activity’ and 
‘sentiment’ aspects of social relationships. 


2 R. M. Maclver: Community, Third Edition, 1924, pp. 109-110. 

3 ibid., p. 24. 

4 ibid., pp. 128-129. 

5 W. F. Ogburn and M. F. Nimkoff: A Handbook of Sociology, Third 
Edition, 1953, p. 269. 

6 A. Hawley: Human Ecology, 1950, pp. 257-258. 

7 ibid., p. 246. 
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S See, for example, C. R. Shaw and H. D. McKay: fFuvenile Delinquency 
and Urban Areas, 1942, p. 444. An urban locality is thought to merit the 
designation ‘community’ if there is solidarity and unity of sentiment. When 
this unity of sentiment is not present, then the aim must be to generate 
it by work on common objectives. 


® Ténnies himself emphasizes the quality of relationship in his concept 
of Gemeinschaft. He does not, however, link it at all closely to the ~ 
area. ‘Wherever human beings are related through: their wills in an organic 
manner and affirm each other, we find Gemeinschaft ... only as long 
as these phenomena, that is, mutual furtherance and affirmation, pre- 
dominate, can a relation really be considered Gemeinschaft ...’ Community 
and Association, first published 1887, trans. Loomis, 1955, Pp. 49-50. The 
three types of community he isolates are: the community of blood 
(kinship); the community of place (neighbourhood); and the community 
of mind (friendship). The two sets of ideas—that of the locality, and that 
of community-type relationships—are of course linked in all sorts of ways. 
As Tonnies argues, locality plays a part in community in his sense of the 
term in two ways. It helps give rise to community—to an important degree 
in the case of neighbourhood, and to a lesser degree in the case of the 
other two types. Secondly, community seeks to reinforce and fulfil itself 
by means of common residence—this is the third of the three ‘great laws 
of Gemeinschaft,’ that those who love and understand one another remain 
and dwell together and organize their common life (ibid. p. 55). 


' A. J. Reiss, Jnr.: A Review and Evaluation of Research on Com- 
munity, 1954. 


'! See, for example, Mann’s approach in the article cited. 
12 R. Glass: Current Sociology, Vol. IV, No. 4, 1955, p. 19 and p. 64. 


18 J. B. Mays: Growing up in the City, 1954; N. Dennis, F. Henriques, 
C. Slaughter: Coal is our Life, 1956. 


‘* As far as modern sociological thought is concerned the emphasis on the 
evils of anomie and isolation can be attributed mainly to Durkheim. He him- 
self, however, insisted that the locality could not be regarded as the place 
in which a remedy for these evils could be applied. "The provincial spirit 
has disappeared never to return: the patriotism of the parish is an archaism 
that cannot be restored at will.” The Division of Labour in Society, 
Glencoe, 1947, p. 27. See K. Popper’s comment on Plato’s thoughts on 
this subject, in The Open Society and its Enemies, 1945, Vol. I, p. 150. 
For a representative modern statement of the same view, see E. Mayo: 
The Human Problems of an Industrial Civilisation, 1933. 


15 ‘The old signposts have gone and new and wider roads open in various 
directions. On all sides puzzled men and women hear the clamour of self- 
appointed guides who are really as baffled and ignorant as themselves. 
“Whirl is king, having driven out Zeus.”’ C. Garbett: In an Age of 
Revolution, Penguin, 1956, p. 75. See also e.g. William Booth: In Darkest 
England and the Way Out, 1890, pp. 233 ff. 


16 eg. L. Wolfe: The Reilly Plan: a new way of life, 1945; C. B. 
Fawcett: A Residential Unit for Town and Country Planning, 1945. 


17 M. Young and P. Wilmott: Family and Kinship in East London, 
1957; L. Kuper and others: Living in Towns, 1953; G. D. Mitchell and 
others: Neighbourhood and Community, 1954; J. M. Mogey: Family and 
Neighbourhood, 1956. 


- L. J. Halliday: Psycho-social Medicine: a study of a sick society, 
1948. 
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1’ D. H. Stott, for example, gives as two of his four reasons for un- 
settlement and delinquency the fact that: (i) ‘. there would appear to 
be something deleterious not in urban industrialism itself, but in the 
breaking of the discipline and traditions of a settled community . 
among those with whom they have been brought up, people know where 
they stand: they are relieved of the strain of uncertainty about the 
reception and treatment they will meet from their neighbours . . . From 
habit also, they respect the opinion of neighbours and relatives, whom 
they know are keeping an eye on their standards of conduct . . .’; (ii) delin- 
quent neighbourhoods provide a social atmosphere of laxity, indifference, 
and suggestion, which renders a delinquent solution to anxiety and lack 
of fulfilment easier. Unsettled Children and their Families, 1956, pp. 175- 
176 and pp. 180-181. See also P. Sainsbury: ‘Society and Suicide,’ Howard 
Journal, Vol. 9, No. 3, 1956, and his Suicide in London. 

20 See R. Glass: op. cit. 

2! National Conference on Social Work, Conference Papers: The Family, 
1953, PP. 2-3. 

22 They were deliberately given this character, mainly as a reaction against 
the state of affairs they replaced—in particular as a reaction against the 
mixture of industry and housing. ‘“Down in the Marsh” brings us to a 
gloomy vale enshrouded in almost perpetual smoke—this site of a vast 
rubbish heap to which for many years have been brought the litter and 
lumber scavenged from all parts of the city—the chosen home of manure 
manufactories, bone-crushing mills, knacker yards, horseflesh boiling 
factories and works in which the manufacture of chemical products throws 
off nauseous gases. Who can wonder that the pulse of social life beats feebly 
in many of the homes of the poor in such a place, where the smut- 
thickened air seems enough to “snuff out the mirth of their existence,” or 
that strangers should liken it to a noisesome sewer to which has been 
brought the “dregs and feculence of every land”?’ Special Commissioner to 
the Bristol Mercury: Homes of the Briscol Poor, 1884, p. §1. 


23 Young and Wilmott: op cit. 


24 The most influential expression of this view is contained in Durk- 
heim’s Suicide. Mayo, to whose work reference has already been made, 
yom ame ag a wide range of symptoms to absence of social regulation. See for 
example his comments on ‘the alleged “new freedom,”’ and the ‘so-called 
freedom’ of modern society, which ‘withdraws from the individual a measure 
of . . . support which he is unable to do without.’ op. cit. pp. 128-129. 
Margaret Mead has popularised this view (perhaps unintentionally) by her 
account of Samoan society. E. Fromm argues that large-scale manifestations 
of authoritarianism, destructiveness, and automaton conformity are patho- 
logical reactions to the fact that while the individual’s “freedom” from all 
traditional bonds has become more pronounced, his possibility for individual 
achievement has narrowed down (The Fear of Freedom, London, 1942, . 
106). K. Horney’s theory of neurosis has as its ‘.. . dynamic centre . 
basic conflict between the attitude of “moving toward,” “moving against,” 
and “moving away from” people.’ The basic clin in Horney’s view lies 
in the anomic state of modern society. “The kind, scope, and intensity of 
such conflicts are largely determined by the civilisation in which we live... 
if the civilisation is in a stage of rapid transition, where highly contradictory 
values and divergent ways of life exist side by side the choices an individual 
has to make are manifold and difficult’ (Our Inner Conflicts, London, 1946, 
p. 18 and p. 24). In its restricted meaning of ‘lack of limitation on ends’ it 
plays a central part in Merton’s theory of deviance. Anomie in contemporary 
society is a central preoccupation of Parsons. Numerous field studies have 
been designed to test the hypothesis that there exists such a relation between 
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social disorganisation and personal demoralisation. Among psychiatrists who 
take an interest in social factors, anomie in the sense of the lack of rules to 
live by appears to be popular now as a possible explanation of mental illness 
—see, for example, J. C. Carothers: Journal of Mental Science, Vol. 97, 
1951, esp. p. 13; for a discussion of the psychiatric literature on the subject 
see E, H. Hare: ‘The Ecology of Mental Disease,’ ibid. Vol. 98, 1952, 
PP. 579-93. 


25 See C. R. Shaw and H. D. McKay: op. cit. and M. Ross: Community 
Organisation, 1956. 


26 S. Riemer: ‘Villagers in Metropolis, British fournal of Sociology, Vol. 
2, No. I, 1951. 


27 The existence of a widespread belief in the desirability of locality 
cohesion can go some way to overcoming structural obstacles. But from the 
point of view of social policy, ‘community’ is no more feasible as an objective, 
because the problem remains of how to inculcate the desire. The question is 
shifted to ground at least as tricky as before: what conditions are necessary 
for the ‘other-directed’ or ‘social’ man? The structural requirements are not, 
in any case, entirely absent from Park Forest. The young managers live in 
a society which is close enough to allow economic sanctions to be applied to 
nonconformist activity. 


28 The growth in the popularity of ‘community’ and of the concepts 
closely related to ‘community’ is dealt with briefly by C. Wright Mills in 
‘The Professional Ideology of Social Pathologists,’ American fournal of 
Sociology, Vol. 49, No. 2 (September, 1943), especially in pp. 172-176. 


29 C. F. G. Masterman: The English City, No. 4., 1904, p. 61. 
%° R. Glass: op. cit. 


31 In sociologically more sophisticated times the device of splitting up 
potentially dangerous populations is clearly recognised and used. See L. 
Kuper: “Techniques of Social Control in South Africa,’ Listener, May 31st, 
1956. ‘Critics of the South African Government often say that it has no plan 
for race relations... Nothing could be further from the truth... its 
techniques are most carefully planned, according to basic sociological prin- 
ciples... The danger is in the numerical preponderence of the non-whites. 
It is a threat, however, only if the non-whites are united... The Group 
Areas Act (1950) gives the Governor-General the necessary power to sub- 
divide Coloureds and Natives, but not whites...If my interpretation is 
rejected, then we must assume that it is sheer accident that the government 
has . . . discriminated against the whites by withholding from (them) the 
privilege of communal living.’ 


32 The Bantu Authorities Act (1951) is designed in part to give the 
‘committee-likers’ in the different native tribes the chance to exercise their 
talents on internal tribal affairs without allowing them to become concerned 
with more general matters. L. Kuper: op. cit. 
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SOME SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC FORCES WHICH 
INFLUENCE THE PATTERN AND _ INTENSITY 
OF LAND USE 


F. N. Jackson 





‘What fascinated me was the discovery that apparently academic and 
impersonal resolutions passed in a County Council were daily revolutionis- 
ing the lives of those men and women whom they affected. The complex 
tangle of motives prompting public decisions, the unforeseen consequences 
of their enactment on private lives appeared to me as part of the unseen 


pattern of the English Landscape.’ 
Winifred Holtby: South Riding.' 


Introduction. 


he nation is committed to land planning because every aspect 

of a nation’s activity is ultimately dependent on land. The 
denser the population, the more intensive becomes its use and 

the greater the need for control by and on behalf of the community. 
Yet against this needful and now generally accepted background, no 
subject is easier to criticise. They, the planners, are blamed for all 
development decisions without the public being aware of whom they 
are criticising. This paper will attempt to apportion the responsibility. 
It begins with an appraisal of those social and economic factors which 
affect the pattern of land use and where the powers of control should 
operate at a national level; a second section examines the implica- 
tions of these national decisions upon the local environment and 
suggests a further range of forces which are reflected in the type 
and intensity of urban land development. The distinction between 
these two aspects, though imprecise, remains of practical significance 
because the legal and planning machinery available for use by the 
County Councils and the County Boroughs must guide and direct 
forces whose origin and impetus lie beyond the province of local 
government; endorsement through the pressure of external circum- 
stances militates against purely local considerations. A final section 
examines one aspect of land development from the Manchester 
region in order to suggest why the various contributory factors cannot 
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be regarded as separate entities, and to show why the complex inter- 
locking chain of cause and effect must be understood before the 
formulation of planning decisions. 


I. National forces. 


The majority of national forces depend upon a government 
decision; an exception is the potent influence initiated by the building 
societies through their loan conditions. Small post-war houses are 
normally eligible for a 90% mortgage because they are thought to 
have a high resale value, whilst modern architect designed and pre- 
war properties receive rather less; it becomes difficult for money to 
be advanced on premises constructed prior to 1914. This monetary 
policy perpetuates the private demand for the unimaginative product 
of the speculative builder, deters experimentation with new forms of 
design or building materials, and decreases the value of large 
Victorian premises which might otherwise be modernised and retain 
many years of useful life without declining in social status. Building 
societies make possible the monotonous residential sprawl on the 
urban fringe through attractive loans, and hasten the economic and 
social blight of former high class suburbs by restricting the amount 
which can be borrowed. The current government emphasis on home 
ownership can be expected to increase urban sprawl, though the 
decline of inner areas might be offset through higher mortgages on 
older properties. 

A factor of more immediate government responsibility is the 
uncompromising effect of national fiscal policy. ‘Very little work 
could be started during the year on new local authority offices and 
other public buildings, and activity was largely concentrated on the 
completion of schemes approved in earlier years . . . schemes for 
new public libraries were similarly affected . . . expenditure on 
private street works also fell . . . expenditure on coast protection 
was restricted to essential works . . . water and sewerage suffered 
in common with most other public services, from the need to restrict 
capital expenditure.” Many worth-while local schemes have had to 
be curtailed, postponed or abandoned. Twelve years after the end 
of hostilities, the principal land use problems of our major urban 
areas remain largely untouched; the complex legal machinery to 
control new development and to permit positive reconstruction 
operates only on an attenuated and restricted scale. 

An entirely different aspect of financial policy stigmatises the 
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public development of land and leads to the land demands of local 
authorities being held in opprobium. The compensation provisions 
of the Town and Country Planning Acts of 1947 and 1954 have 
established a dual land market. The Town & Country Planning Bill 
(Cmd. 562/1958) now before Parliament aims to restore the ‘market 
value’ compensation for land which is compulsorily acquired. Owners 
of land whose interests are compulsorily acquired receive compensa- 
tion based upon the 1947 existing use value of the land, whereas, 
if sold privately, the owner can reap full market value at the date 
of sale. This element of personal injustice creates a storm of 
opposition to public projects. ‘Farmers who object furiously in the 
interests of national food production to public schemes at 15 houses 
per acre, part with their land without demur for private development 
at four houses to the acre.” This anomaly creates hostile opposition 
to otherwise beneficial development, means that the land use 
proposals of a local authority will be influenced by the weight of 
objections and implies that valid planning objectives will be confused 
in the public mind with unpopular measures of land acquisition. 
The development of land is influenced by government grants 
because, when considering a proposal, local authorities are concerned 
with the burden of cost which will devolve on the rates rather than 
with the total cost of the scheme per se. A proposal costing £15,000 
but eligible for a 50% grant is regarded as more economic than an 
alternative at £12,000 which attracts a 25% grant; the former costs 
the ratepayer £7,500, the latter £9,000. Thus, in the removal of 
level crossings, alterations to the rail system attract no grant whereas 
a road over rail scheme is eligible for a contribution, the size of 
which depends upon the classification of the road. Another illustra- 
tion is provided by the relative cost to the local authority of slum 
clearance under the Housing Acts or the Planning Acts; the most 
advantageous method depends on both the existing usage and the 
proposed development in relation to the amount of grant.‘ 
Through its grant policy the government can stimulate a demand. 
Sir Frederick Osborn has argued on numerous occasions that the 
extra subsidy for high flats distorts housing policy; the additional 
cost per unit does not affect the ratepayer, congested localities are 
subsidised by the general taxpayer, and high density development 
is perpetuated when the planned dispersal of people and of industry 
might be more acceptable financially and socially.’ Different effects 
are also created through the type of grant. Percentage grants 
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encourage extravagant development, as a fixed and often high 
proportion of the cost is borne nationally; unit grants stimulate out- 
put but also encourage economy (or parsimony!) as any excess cost 
over the assumed unit price must be paid locally. Thus under the 
Housing Subsidies Act 1956 each house receives a standard subsidy 
irrespective of size or cost or the amount of landscape treatment; 
excess expenditure devolves on either the tenants or the general rate 
fund; local authorities thus tend to limit their development to 
essentials, and to discard those extras which might otherwise have 
embellished the layout or improved the quality of design. 

National standards have been formulated to which all development 
must adhere. The site areas for schools and their playing fields 
cannot be varied; standards of open space have been endorsed, and 
minimum street widths suggested.* Building bye-laws, where 
restrictions are imposed on the grounds of health and neighbourliness, 
likewise influence the intensity of land use. Standards, avowedly 
minimum standards, tend to degenerate into accepted standards 
which are applied universally without due regard for local circum- 
stances. Lower standards cannot attract grants; higher standards 
seem wasteful and are pruned to the norm. The good intentions 
behind their national enforcement and the attempt to raise overall 
conditions thereby are sublimated to a depressing uniformity, which 
leads to the gibe of architectural pundits that one sees no difference 
in housing development in a journey from Southampton to Carlisle.’ 
A universal subtopia prevails. 

Standards of design reflecting tenets of social thought underlie 
many aspects of modern architectural practice and are disseminated 
through ministerial circulars and in the Housing Manuals for the 
guidanee of developers.* For instance, residential areas are usually 
designed in the form of neighbourhood units, although the basic 
sociological premises may be questioned.* Does this form of layout 
foster neighbourliness? What population size is appropriate? What 
are the community needs of 10,000 persons? To what extent does 
the vogue for high flats stem more from their aesthetic possibilities 
than from an awareness of family needs or financial cost? Has the 
terrace house, beloved by those who seek to create a beautiful urban 
environment, been proven to yield the greatest satisfaction for the 
tenants? Decisions must be made by planners and architects even 
in the absence of the appropriate technical guidance, but how much 
better the results might be if sociologists were consulted at all stages 
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of the development process. In the meantime one is trespassing upon 
an almost unknown realm and many post-war housing estates reflect 
national social beliefs, the implications of which on community, 
family ties and neighbourliness have yet to be established. 

National policy does not emanate only from the planning ministry. 
There are many other fingers in the pie. Permission for overhead 
electricity supply lines is deemed to be granted by the Minister of 
Power;'’ other government departments or boards may initiate the 
development of radio masts, nuclear power stations or service train- 
ing grounds. No documentation has yet been made available of the 
interdepartmental discussions which take place on these issues or, 
within this context, the weight given to the views expressed by the 
planning ministry; nor is such a report likely with Civil Service 
reticence and anonymity. The inevitable lay feeling is that the 
technical decision of the department most closely concerned with 
the project becomes a prestige matter overriding other considerations, 
insufficient attention being paid either to possible alternative sites 
or to the relative costs (financial and social) of other possibilities. 
An additional influence is brought to bear when the national board 
also owns the land. Operational land owned by the British Transport 
Commission does not require planning permission which, in a port 
like Hull, removes from the jurisdiction of the local authority (except 
by agreement) the whole of the dock frontage and its extension areas. 
A conflict in development policies arises when the Transport Com- 
mission leases land to industrialists who will bring trade either to 
the port or its feeding railways, whereas the Corporation aims to 
broaden the industrial foundation and to diminish dependence on 
port activities.'' Since the compulsory purchase of land requires the 
authority of the Ministry of Transport, the ownership even of former 
railway stables may predetermine the scale of comprehensive re- 
development. 

The difficulties of coordination between different ministries reach 
their climax when national policies are themselves in conflict. The 
classic example is the divergence within the field of industrial location 
between the development area policy of the Board of Trade and the 
planning policy of the Ministry of Housing and Local Government. 
The clash is pregnant with possibilities of direct and immediate 
concern for all persons in any way concerned with the development 
of national resources; it is inhibitive to constructive land use develop- 
ment, and cannot be other than detrimental to the national interest. 
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There are four major incompatibilities : - 
i. Clydeside and Merseyside are both development areas and 


congested conurbations; the Board of Trade attempt to inject | 


industry, the Ministry of Housing and Local Government to disperse 
population and to shed industry. For example, 83% of the 228 
factories built in Scotland with government aid between 1945 and 
1950 went to Clydeside;'* East Kilbride, the New Town designated 
to relieve Glasgow’s housing and industrial congestion, has received 
industry from America and England, but virtually none from its own 
congested precincts. 

ii The overriding responsibility of the Board of Trade to areas 
with unemployment impedes industrial expansion elsewhere. The 
New Towns were regarded only as a second best destination for 
mobile firms. The expansion of towns under the Town Development 
Act 1952 has involved a difficult fight to receive employment, and 
private agreements for the receipt of overspill have suffered from 
the move of people without accompanying industry; the Lancashire 
County Planning Officer reports that ‘the most important matter to 
be dealt with by authorities concerned with overspill schemes is the 
need to match movement of people with movement, or, at least, new 
development of industry.”’* Hull, with an unemployment of about 
2,000 males, underemployment amongst women, an annual emigra- 
tion of 1,250 persons, and a down-grading of school-leavers into 
posts of less than their occupational ability, has been denuded of 
potential development by the competition of subsidised facilities and 
the reduced rentals of the N.E. Trading Estates. 

iii. The stress on unemployment by the Board of Trade has been 
to the detriment of other planning considerations. Many different 
examples can be quoted:- the limited expansion of small country 
market towns to break the vicious spiral of rural depopulation leading 
to the impoverishment of services, which with high rates themselves 
inhibit new development; adverse trends of employment in the 
industrial structure of a locality; over-dependence on certain economic 
activities; an excessive journey to work; a high proportion of un- 
skilled occupations; seasonal unemployment. Any one of these factors 
may justify industrial development; each must await its turn until 
the prior considerations of unemployment have been met. 

iv. Existing control has not prevented the continued growth of 
the Greater London and the Greater Birmingham conurbations, and 
the weighty arguments of the Barlow’* Report for dispersal remain 
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unresolved. By 1954 new factory space in Greater London (15%) 
equalled that authorised for all the Development Areas and, in the 
same year, was one-third of all factory space licensed; likewise, since 
1948, about 13% per year of new factories have been licensed in 
the Birmingham area.’® Expansion has been assisted through no 
public authority having control over the reoccupation of vacated 
industrial premises unless this involves a change of use;* a survey 
by London County Council in 1952 of 23 London premises occupied 
by firms which had moved to New Towns revealed that 22 were 
reoccupied for the same purpose, and that only one had been 
demolished for housing.’’ A further factor in this post-war growth 
is the expansion of office space with the relaxation of building 
licences; here there is no national responsibility and the only control 
is through zoning as in London’s recent plan to combat congestion.’* 

The whole problem of post-war industrial development merits a 
Royal Commission to study the factors involved. Do the recom- 
mendations of the Barlow Report for dispersal remain valid? To 
what extent have the economic and social disadvantages of the 
Conurbations increased since 1940? Can an effective location policy 
be pursued without the licensing of materials? Should there be 
emphasis on the alternative policy of mobility of labour? Is national 
control over the expansion of office space feasible? Could a national 
plan remove the inconsistencies between the present national 
policies? 

Over and above these national considerations, the development of 
land may be inspired by supra-national forces. The pending transla- 
tion of Milford Haven into a major national port emerges from the 
routing of oil tankers round the Cape during the Suez crisis, the 
technical possibility and economic advantages of large tankers, and 
the need to provide deep water berths for their accommodation; this 
combination of favourable circumstances now overcomes the 
disability of regional isolation and distance from the major centres 
of population. The decline of the Lancashire cotton industry over 
the past decades can be ascribed to the processing, production and 
hence intensifying competition from abroad, but culminated in 
North-East Lancashire being scheduled a development area in 1952 
and in current attempts to broaden the industrial structure through 
the attraction of new forms of employment. The immigration of 
West Indians intensifies land use through the social response of over- 
crowding and sub-letting in Birmingham; the cause is a high birth 
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rate, lack of economic opportunity and a low standard of living 
4,000 miles away. In each of these three examples the repercussions 
on land use are local in their incidence. 

Ports are particularly vulnerable to the variable winds and 
pressures of international trade. Their industrial development has 
evolved from the inflow of raw materials, but this economic strength 
is also a weakness because the locality is particularly vulnerable to 
trade embargoes and to the development of manufacturing industry 
in former exporting countries. In Hull fishing, shipping and the dock 
and harbour services represent pure port activities; industries closely 
dependent upon the port include chemicals, ship repairing and 
marine engineering, sawmilling and wooden boxes, fish curing, cattle 
food and miscellaneous food industries, cement, grain mills, hemp, 
rope and twine. Domestic, distribution and service industries account 
for most of the remaining employed persons, leaving only approxi- 
mately 10% whose occupations are independent of the port. The 
prosperity of the city and the intensity of its land use must, therefore, 
largely depend upon relative port charges, harbour dues and 
wharfage costs, the efficiency and cost of inland transportation, the 
demand abroad for British goods, the direction of trade, the height 
of tariff walls, bulk purchase agreements, the national volume of 
exports and imports, and the balance of payments. The list is long 
but these and other like factors are beyond the immediate local 
control of either industrial concerns or public authorities. 


II. Local forces. 


All the factors so far discussed are reflected in the intensity of 
local development. The fluctuations, emphasis, and inconsistencies 
of government policy must be resolved into a consistent pattern of 
land use. An increase in the bank rate denies a projected swimming 
bath; national export policy demands the expansion of a car or radio 
factory in a town already over-burdened with industry; a defence 
decision on a certain aeroplane throws skilled workers on the labour 
market; the siting of a nuclear power station angers those entrusted 
with the preservation of the countryside; a high birth rate on a 
tropical isle causes immigration into Birmingham. Local authorities 
must steer their development between the Scylla of these forces and 
the Charybdis of local possibilities; the interplay of all factors at 
each level creates the land use pattern of any given environment. 

The amalgam of all factors, national and local, is reflected in the 
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Social and Economic Forces which Influence the Pattern of Land Use 
size of the town’s population, the yardstick which in its turn largely 
determines the space needs for various categories of land use such as 
the provision of open space, the size of the central area, and the 
extent of services and facilities. The age and sex composition of the 
population and family size decree the range in size and quantity of 
housing units, school requirements, and the number of people within 
the working age groups. The distribution of population over the 
town apportions the various land uses within the urban area. But 
population is always a dynamic economic and social determinant. 
The reduction in family size and the consequent demand for a 
greater number of smaller houses has influenced both the outward 
growth of towns and the social deterioration from single family to 
apartment houses of inner areas containing large residential premises 
—a decrease in family size from an average of 4.5 to 3.5 persons in 
a town of 100,000 persons merits 6,350 additional houses, quite 
apart from any population changes through national increase and 
migration; even with a modicum of schools, shops and public open 
space the development of 750 acres may be required to meet this 
need alone. 

Interlocked with population are the factors of employment and 
industrial structure; in particular the great unknown of population 
forecasting, the volume of migration and its attendant influence on 
development, depends primarily on the vitality of employment 
prospects. Factors leading to the development of land under an 
industrial usage include criteria such as the expansion of existing 
industry; the re-siting of existing industry which is cramped or to 
be disturbed by redevelopment; the re-siting of non-conforming 
industry; and the provision of sites for new industry because the 
town is expanding through natural increase or because the industrial 
structure requires broadening to insure against depression, to prevent 
emigration, to offset a declining basic industry or to utilise the 
potential female labour force. 

The implications of population and industrial forces on land use 
can be expressed in terms of houses in a like manner. A demand for 
housing sites emerges from an increased total population, a 
diminished family size, immigration and the clearance of sub- 
standard or other dwellings. Houses themselves infer the provision 
of ancillary items on a scale which varies with financial limitations 
and according to the standards adopted, but which might .require 
the development of 460 acres for a neighbourhood of 10,000 
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people: '* 

Dwellings «so = ee SDs SS Playing Fields ... ... 40 acres 
Primary Schools .. I7 acres Parks ————- 
Neighbourhood Centre 8 acres Service Industry .-. 6 acres 
Subcentres a «<< Soon Main Roads ie 68 acres 
Church Sites... ... 3% acres Large Establishments, etc. 30 acres 


The physical expansion of housing, industry, schools and public 
open space resulting from these development forces cannot always 
be contained within the administrative boundary of the initiating 
authority. Development which is required to meet the needs of an 
expanding locality frequently overflows into an adjacent district; a 
social or economic demand in one area can foster the need for 
development elsewhere. The planned regional movement of popula- 
tion provides an appropriate illustration. Since 1945 dispersal of 
population from the London conurbation has created eight new 
towns, and Bletchley and Swindon are to be expanded by 10,000 
and 20,000 people respectively;*’ there has been a movement of 
people from the Manchester area to Worsley, Middleton and 
Macclesfield; Birmingham has concluded many agreements with the 
adjacent counties; overspill from Wolverhampton and Walsall is 
being accommodated at Wednesfield, Seisdon, Aldridge and Brown- 
hills; houses for residents from Bristol are being built at Keynsham 
in Somerset and Warmley in Gloucestershire. Associated with this 
dispersal is a green belt in which there must be severe restrictions 
on development in order to resist the outward pressure of urban 
sprawl;*’ the urban area must be restricted to a precisely defined 
boundary, the pattern of villages and towns inside the belt deter- 
mined within exact limits and, beyond the green belt, provision made 
for the hedge-hopping of industry, private and local authority 
housing: All such developments arise because of regional position, 
proximity or accessibility. 

The planning of an environment in this manner sublimates the 
forces of the real estate market. To the economist, land is a 
commodity which is traded and whose price is subject to the opera- 
tion of supply and demand. Its value emerges from its potential 
income and is determined both by the existing supply of that type 
of property and the extent of the demand for it. ‘Each parcel of land 
occupies a unique physical relationship with every other parcel of 
land. Because in each community there exists a variety of land uses, 
each parcel is a focus of a complex but singular set of space relation- 
ships. To each combination of space relationships the market 
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attaches a special evaluation, which largely determines the amount 
of the bid for that site.”** Thus the use of the land is determined 
by the operation of market forces which themselves depend on a 
social and economic evaluation of the type of development which 
will yield the highest return. The overall urban pattern evolves as 
a collective total of these numerous individual decisions and, as the 
same economic forces operate everywhere, a similarity has been 
discerned between the basic arrangement of land uses as cities grow 
and mature. 

Stemming from Burgess’s original work on Chicago,** a concentric 
zone theory emerged to explain the composite effects of a free inter- 
play of market forces upon the pattern of land use. A central 
business zone was surrounded by a zone of transition and social 
deterioration; further out were the workers’ housing and factory 
zone, then a residential zone and finally a commuters’ zone of 
suburban areas and satellite cities. Later workers in this field** have 
suggested either that there was more than the one centre to initiate 
the whole process, or that neighbouring centres have coalesced 
during the process of growth, or that the expansion was radial along 
lines of communication or influenced by railways and topographical 
considerations. These subsequent conclusions augment rather than 
replace the validity of the basic generalisation. 

A reciprocal relationship exists between these economic forces and 
their constant interaction with the less tangible social determinants. 
There is first of all concentration, or the tendency for people and 
institutions to congregate together in cities close to each other, their 
work, amenities and desired facilities. The grouping of the British 
population into relatively few localities requires no further reiteration. 
Within this concentration, there is the centralisation of functions into 
particular districts—of offices in a central business core, of factories 
in particular areas, of shops along certain streets or of doctors’ 
surgeries in the local Harley street. Concentration and centralisation 
are both centripetal forces, and contrast with the rampant centrifugal 
forces which have been responsible for the incredible enlargement 
of built-up areas during the twentieth century. Deconcentration 
involves the movement of homes and workplaces to the fringe of the 
urban area; it emerges from a decreased ‘friction of space,’ mainly 
through the motor car and electricity grid, and has sponsored the 
sprawling urban leviathans in contrast with the relatively compact 
centres which existed until well into the nineteenth century. 
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Decentralisation entails the shedding of a city’s load to external 
localities; people, industry, houses, offices and shops may all be 
included. 

Within all these four processes, there is the residential segregation 
of people into districts; this grouping may be on the basis of 
economic status, or be inspired by ethnic, religious or racial criteria. 
It results in ‘the identification of distinct prestige areas, islands of 
slums, areas of high incidence of disease, and so on. This sifting, 
segregating process is constant, retarded here and accelerated there 


by sentiments and human policies . . . Segregation is not simply 
a forced clustering of people 4s commonly held; it has voluntary 
elements often developing unwittingly . . . The implications of these 


processes for land use planning have never been fully explored.’?° 
With these sentiments we must concur wholeheartedly. 

Another sociological factor is invasion and succession, the displace- 
ment of one dominant land use or population group by another. 
Invasion represents the penetration of an area by a new group, 
succession the displacement of the former residents or land use by 
the new dominant factor. The movement is outwards from the city 
centre into the next outer zone. The use of residential buildings near 
the central area for offices, or the conversion of single family 
Victorian residences into flats provide illustrations of this trend. The 
correlation between this process of cultural change and the economic 
pattern of concentric rings is most pronounced in the zone of 
transition around the central area; here the filtering-down processes 
of the invasion-succession sequence result in a sordid and unsightly 
belt of social and economic blight, the unenviable inheritance of 
most city planning departments, but yet providing an opportunity 
for their most enlightened development in the interests of its 
citizens. The American expression ‘Urban renewal’ is more apt than 
our ungainly and prejudiced ‘slum clearance.’ 

The invasion-succession concept suggests that those tenets of 
human behaviour which result in social action exert a considerable 
influence over the type of land use. A recent bibliography** on urban 
sociology indicates the deplorable lack of studies in this uncharted 
field, the province of the psychologist and the sociologist. The needs 
and wants of the 850,000°’ families now living in slums are less 
documented than the marriage customs of Samoans, and the dynamic 
responses and cycle of behaviour which develop from changing 
patterns of land use remain largely unknown—though a chink of 
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daylight has been admitted by Young and Willmott.** Admittedly 
it is difficult to distinguish between motivating forces and to measure 
degrees of satisfaction; the attempt becomes necessary because such 
social forces exert a powerful and causative influence on develop- 
ment. 

Convenience, another subjective determinant of land use, probably 
initiated the relatively even spacing of market towns over the 
countryside; a distance of about 11-14 miles apart implied that no 
area was more than 8 miles from the nearest centre for the marketing 
of produce and the purchase of supplies. It also underlies the con- 
cept of a hierarchy of settlement, the classification of towns on the 
basis of their function and the range of services provided;** the 
general principle being the more necessary any article, the more 
frequent its purchase, the shorter the distance between the consumer 
and his immediate source of supply; likewise, when purchases 
become less frequent, the further will the consumer travel. Thus 
grocers and greengrocers are more numerous than chemists or 
florists, hardware stores and drapers more frequent than furniture 
emporiums, and major cities will have high class jewellery and gown 
shops which could not be supported in centres of lower grade with 
a more restricted hinterland. 

Within the town itself convenience exerts further influence over 
the pattern of land use.*’ Not static, it changes with custom and 
improved methods of transportation. Thus the unleashing of the 
bonds which held the city together depends on the convenience of 
travel by bus, car or train—a factor which must be measured in terms 
of duration. The inference which emerged from studies at 
Birmingham*' was that the accessibility of distant residential 
localities was far greater than much nearer areas; this observation 
agrees with Hoyt’s conclusion*’ that ‘high-grade residential growth 
tends to proceed from the point of origin along established lines 
of travel.’ Another illustration of convenience is that the frequency 
of visits to town parks diminishes sharply when the public open 
space is more than half-a-mile’s walking distance from the house;** 
the resultant social demand for a large number of small recreational 
areas is consistent with the aesthetic arguments for a continuous 
system of interlocking open spaces which both penetrate and separate 
the different functional areas of a town to provide beauty, and 
physical and psychological benefit. 

If mass behaviour can influence the pattern of land use in these 
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ways, so too can the views of small groups or special interests. May 
one whisper that the decisions of a town council can be biassed 
towards one section of the populace? Is the decisive influence behind 
the selection of a housing site ever the inherent political voice of a 
marginal ward? How often is the development of a particular site 
vitiated because the bush telegraph knows that Alderman Z is 
antagonistic? Is there not a case for submitting only the details of a 
proposal to a development control committee and concealing the 
name of the developer? How often do the known views of a militant 
pressure group sway development decisions? As a determinant of 
land use, the capabilities, conscience, social background and exper- 
ience of the local electorate all exert their influence, especially since 
1947 with the extensive planning powers within the hands of local 
planning authorities. Thus authorities may be enlightened or dead; 
a quiescent authority will appoint a ‘safe’ man, a ‘live’ authority a 
man of ideas, verve, and initiative. It has truly been written® that 
‘the task of land use planning becomes one of gauging the public 
temperament, discovering and recognising levels of acceptance and 
tolerance, and balancing these considerations with local practicalities.’ 


III. The entangled chain of cause and effect. 


The two preceding sections have illustrated the many variable 
social and economic forces which influence land development. It 
should be axiomatic that there must be a complete understanding 
of all the implications before land use control can prove beneficial. 
The problems of land development must be considered neither in 
isolation as separate entities nor from the limited parochial approach 
of one authority, but within their overall context. There must be 
synthetic vision and a unified understanding of the interrelationships 
which exist between the various social and economic forces. This 
aspect will be examined in relation to the regional movement of 
population, with the Manchester region providing the principal 
illustration. 

In the first place the clearance of a redevelopment area involves 
far more than the destruction of rows of soot blackened dwellings. 
On the economic and physical side there is also the purchase and 
acquisition of industrial and commercial premises, the demolition of 
antiquated schools and other public buildings, the removal of shops 
and public houses and, when redevelopment to a comprehensive 
layout is intended, of soundly-constructed buildings which might 
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retain several years of useful economic life. In one such area, 
containing 2,300 houses, redevelopment involved the disturbance of 
g1 small industrial establishments, 192 shops, 4 clubs, 3 schools, 
1 church and 29 licensed premises. On the social side, there is the 
removal of families to a new environment with all that that involves 
in the severance of old relationships and the re-establishment of 
community ties. Amongst the families to be disturbed, social defects 
and the extremes of small and large households will tend to be 
higher than the average. Thus the incidence of mental defectives, 
juvenile delinquency and illegitimacy have been shown to be greater 
in the inner than the outer areas of Liverpool;*® in Hull, 18.4% 
of households within the proposed slum clearance areas contained 
one person compared with 11.1% for all private households, and 
families of 6 or more persons comprised 11% in contrast with 8.9% 
for all households. The demand is thus both for particular forms of 
housing and for social institutions in addition to the typical housing 
accommodation. 

Family businesses, such as boot and shoe repairers and jobbing 
builders and scrap-metal dealers, must be acquired and dispersed 
elsewhere—but they have been long established in that locality, lack 
capital, function in only a small way and, anyway, serve primarily 
the residents of their own immediate locality. Some of the shops 
have only a limited turnover and sell goods more to supplement the 
family budget or to provide pocket-money for the housewife; 
certainly the rents of a shop on a new housing estate would be 
beyond the reach of many, quite apart from the fact that provision 
of new shops is invariably less than that which now exists in the 
old locality. Similar arguments apply to the numerous off-licences 
and small public houses. The mere fact of acquisition can represent 
a calamity to many families; the inevitable upheaval does not deny 
the need for redevelopment, but it does stress that the implications 
must be tackled with humanity, that family attitudes must not be 
subordinated to a bureaucratic pattern and that the execution of 
planning ideals must be tempered by a social conscience. 

In the new environment, the construction of houses and the 
expansion of population demands in its turn the snow-ball provision 
of shops, schools, libraries, playing fields and a whole range of other 
facilities; the mere provision of housing accommodation within a 
well designed modern layout is not sufficient. This point received 
considerable emphasis in a recent survey by the Lancashire County 
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Planning Officer at Langley.** “The inadequacy of the present shops 
on the estate has stimulated a very considerable amount of business 
done by travelling vans, helped by the difficulty for mothers with 
several young children of getting into Middleton ... shops in 
Middleton are incapable of dealing adequately and comfortably with 
the increased numbers and the early establishment of 20 new shops 
in the Langley main shopping area would greatly ease this situation.’ 
Many householders thought that playing fields, nursery schools, 
telephones, a cinema and Youth clubs (in this order of priority) were 
urgently needed. In Macclesfield,*’ where 438 families from the 
Manchester area have been accommodated between 1951 and mid- 
1957, the dominant reaction of tenants reflects the joy and enthus- 
iasm for a modern house in the clean environment of a healthy area, 
but this praise of the home itself is tempered by criticism of the 
facilities on the estates—education first of all with shops (and 
particularly a chemist) next. Shops, community halls, telephone 
kiosks, public houses, primary schools, are as much an integral part 
of a housing scheme as are the houses themselves. Their provision 
demands co-operation between the exporting and importing 
authority, the County Council and government departments. 

Likewise a considerable pressure for industrial development 
emerges when overspill is regarded by the exporting authority as 
only the dispersal of its population to reduce the clamant social 
pressure of its housing list. A regional movement of people without 
accompanying economic opportunity contributes very little to greater 
efficiency, health and happiness, and merely replaces the problem 
of outworn housing within a conurbation by other evils, such as 
those of the fatigue and strain of an excessive journey to work or 
the dearth of local employment opportunities. Again conditions in 
Middleton and Macclesfield may be used in illustration. 

Of the families who had moved from Manchester to Middleton, 
63% still work in Manchester, and 16% have changed to employ- 
ment in Langley. 59% of those who gave their travelling time spend 
over an hour per day in travelling. The cost of this is at least 8/6 
a week which when coupled with other economic effects of the move, 
(higher rent, more travel to see relatives and for entertainment, 
furnishing a new home, etc.), may be serious. ‘Half of the wage 
earners state that they would prefer to work in Middleton if suitable 
employment were available. Furthermore, 56 members of households 
who are not at present working would do so if suitable employment 
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were available.’** 

The economic reactions of overspill to Macclesfield were similar.** 
40% of the main wage-earners reported a deterioration in their 
economic circumstances. Of this proportion 12% travel back to 
Manchester, having sought local employment without success; most 
of these persons are away from home for 14 hours each day, travel 
is at awkward times because of either shift or overtime working and 
the daily journey involves at least one change of transport; the 
husband is weary, the wife lonely through boredom. 19% have 
changed their employment to a local establishment because of the 
fatigue and cost of a lengthy journey to work; in these instances the 
move has resulted in lower net wages, frequently through a change 
in occupation to a lower basic rate or through less overtime and 
shiftwork. A further 9% had changed to local employment, but were 
dissatisfied and now travel out of Macclesfield. This discontent 
applies only to the main wage earners resident in Macclesfield at the 
date of survey; in addition there have been 70 transfers or relets 
(1:7 of arrivals), the reason normally given being either the absence 
of local employment opportunities or the journey to work. 

It is apparent that no advantage is being taken of the opportunities 
offered by overspill to resolve the economic problems of the receiving 
authority, and that the exporting authorities regard the reception 
areas primarily as long-range housing sites for workers who will 
continue to be employed within the conurbation. Middleton and 
Macclesfield have much to their credit, but an understanding of the 
development implications could have substantially reduced the 
tension; the lessons of the present must be learned so that the 
mistakes of the past need not be repeated in the future. 

The outward movement of industry in its broadest sense of all 
forms of economic activity would serve a dua! purpose. It would, 
in the first place, assist in diminishing the intensity of land use within 
the conurbation. Vacated sites could be used, as appropriate, for 
schools, open space, road improvement, or car parks; rush hour 
traffic congestion would decrease through a smaller number of 
commuters travelling inwards to their place of work; the generation 
of traffic by industrial premises would contribute less to the increas- 
ing volume of road vehicles. The elbow room gained through 
dispersal would provide the development opportunity for making 
the city a more efficient, aesthetic and spacious environment. Of 
equal significance is the contribution which industrial dispersal can 
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make towards remedying the economic problems which beset towns 
within Manchester’s sphere of influence. A high proportion of old 
people, inadequate male employment, emigration, over-concentration 
on a declining basic industry, a decrease in total population size— 
one or more of these factors may characterise nearby towns. Glossop, 
Burnley, Nelson, Colne, Northwich can be cited as illustrations, and 
the impetus behind Macclesfield’s contribution to the conurbation’s 
overspill problem (the highest of any Cheshire town) was an aware- 
ness that the planned immigration of population could benefit them 
as the receiving locality. Several of the small country towns about 
Manchester could also present a case for limited expansion in erder 
to improve their range of services and activities as marketing and 
service centres. 

The overall regional position which emerges is of an overcrowded 
conurbation with pressing problems of sub-standard housing and 
congestion; away from the closely developed inner core are towns 
which would welcome a broadening of their economic background 
through industrial expansion and the immigration of population. The 
needless dichotomy can be ended with the full appreciation and 
acceptance by all local authorities that, through a regional approach, 
the problem of the one provides the opportunity for the other. It 
must be understood that through a concerted integrated approach 
to development, authorities will help themselves by helping each 
other, and that a continuation of numerous ad hoc policy decisions 
to develop this and that site under housing does not solve the 
problem but adds to the difficulties. 

It might be argued that the movement of industry cannot be 
blended with the movement of people, because an industry will take 
its own »workers and these persons will not necessarily live in 
clearance areas or be on the housing list of the exporting authority. 
The answer lies in the implementation of an industrial selection 
scheme*’—the Ministry of Labour would maintain a list of the trade 
of persons resident in clearance areas and wanting to move to a new 
or an expanded town; firms, when moving with their nucleus of 
key workers, would give priority to the employment of these 
individuals. Normally a firm decides to move when it cannot expand 
on its present site and, with this decision to move, a substantial 
turnover of staff is typical. The replacement of employees and the 
expansion of the firm provides the opportunity for workers wishing 
to move to a new locality and, from the sociological standpoint, 
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ensures that those who migrate with the firm have genuinely stated 
a preference to leave the conurbation. Satisfaction with the new area 
is thus more probable; it is not the compulsory move of disgruntled 
tenants under a slum clearance scheme but the voluntary emigration 
of workers and their families to a modern environment with all that 
implies for the health and happiness of the family. 

The expansion of existing towns must necessarily be limited 
quantitatively so that the growing town can retain its character and 
its individuality, and so that the immigrants can be assimilated 
naturally into the existing social and economic structure of the 
receiving community. Such limited growth will contribute sub- 
stantially to the overspill problem of the conurbation but, by itself, 
may not be adequate to cope with the whole of the estimated move- 
ment. A new town to accommodate the difference between the two 
estimates may be desirable, though possibly a more pertinent 
argument rests on the belief that the Manchester area requires an 
extensive site to permit large scale clearance and comprehensive 
redevelopment. The time factor also favours a new town but, in 
considering its location, has the possibility of a new city backed by 
the joint resources of Birmingham and Manchester (and possibly 
Liverpool) ever been contemplated? The expression city is used 
advisably. Why not a modern city of 200,000—300,000 people inter- 
mediate between Birmingham, Manchester and Liverpool to resolve 
the congestion problems of all three areas? Would enthusiasm for 
such a project be such as to overcome the parochial prejudices and 
self-interest which has steadfastly postponed a practical solution to 
the post-war problems posed by the Manchester Conurbation? But 
whilst the pros and cons of possible solutions are argued, families 
continue to live in courts and back streets constructed during a 
period of rapid Victorian growth and long since condemned as 
unsatisfactory by public opinion. Traffic, dirt, poor household 
amenities, lack of play space, inadequate buildings, neither gardens 
nor greenery, a rigid housing layout, street accidents, represent 
typical features; revulsion against this environment has inspired the 
outward sprawl of suburbs on the fringe of towns. The social force 
behind land development should never be forgotten. 


Conclusion. 
The determinants of land use and development have been dis- 


cussed under various headings; there emerges a strong piea that the 
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operative forces shall not be compartmentalised into isolated studies, 
but that all factors be given their due weight and significance. The 
interrelationships must be perceived and knitted together into a valid 
body of scientific facts on which to base planning decisions. Since 
land use planning is a relatively new discipline its practitioners must 
depend on specialists in the field of the social and economic sciences 
for much of their basic material, but land use planners themselves 
should blend together and synthesise these contributions into a 
practical framework; they must translate studies of the position as 
‘it is’ or ‘has been’ into applied research which indicates how far it 
is possible to regulate the trends. When a particular economic or 
social force is recognised, is it desirable that it should be controlled 
and by what means can this be achieved? Studies must also be 
initiated to remove the many gaps which exist in our present 
knowledge. 

The range of factors influencing the intensity of land use are 
complex, yet the need for control over development in the interests 
of the community as a whole can hardly be in doubt. Such control 
must depend on understanding, on comprehending the problems to 
be resolved and on appreciating the effects of decisions on people’s 
lives. The irony of the present position is that the importance of 
research and its contribution to the planning process are recognised 
by only a few of the more enlightened authorities. Even here it 
remains restricted in scope, and there is no possibility with the staff 
and funds available of an integrated, overall and long-term study of 
the forces which operate to change the urban scene. Without such 
an appraisal, of necessity we drift from one development expedient 
to another; we are aware neither of the range of problems we are 
attempting to resolve nor the implications of our solutions. Logically 
land use planning must begin with survey and research; the broad 
policy framework of an outline plan for development emerges 
naturally from the factual studies and concrete expression is given 
thereto by the exponents of design; the resultant material develop- 
ments have to be subjected to ‘before and after studies’ in order to 
grasp the degree of success and to expose deficiencies. This careful 
and painstaking scientific approach, co-ordinated at the national, 
regional and local levels, will provide a cumulative body of practical 
knowledge. Only on a foundation laid by such means can we hope to 
create responsible development so that the families of this country 
shall have full opportunity to live, work and play in the fit surround- 
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ings of a new Elizabethan age. 
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TIME SEQUENCE AND THE RESPONSE ERROR* 
John E. Facobki and S. George Walters 





or a number of years research people have been interested in 

the problem of estimating sampling errors. For a time, the 

attainment of reasonable accuracy in this area seemed to be 
sufficient, but gradually it was realized that errors arising in the 
non-sampling area were equally important. It is now recognized that 
the use of modern sampling methods alone does not put an end to 
error. Survey people are still in the process of trying to identify 
and measure the areas in which non-sampling errors occur. 

This paper is concerned with the problem of response error, which 
is but one segment of the non-sampling error field. It is our intention 
to examine some of the work which has been done on response error 
and to identify what we feel has been an area which has not received 
a proper amount of emphasis. 

The areas of response error which will be discussed briefly, include 
the following: errors of recall or memory, errors of observation, 
errors due to arithmetic miscalculations, errors due to poor question- 
naire construction, and errors due to various combinations of the 
above. 

One of the pioneering studies on memory error was that done in 
the early 1930’s by Read Bain at Miami University.‘ He was 
interested in getting data from his students which might be of value 
in the discussion of vocational problems. He decided to test the 
reliability of the responses to a questionnaire by giving the same 
questionnaire to the same individuals with the same instructions on 
two different occasions. In addition, he indicated to the students 
that if any changes had occurred since the first questionnaire was 
given, such as deaths, births, change of life work, and so on, they 
were to so indicate. In both cases, Bain indicated that student co- 
operation was excellent. Most felt they had substantially duplicated 
* Some of the material in this paper was developed by an operations 

research team at Lehigh University in connection with a commercial 

project entitled ‘Fundamental Determinants of Textile Demand’ of which 


the authors were co-directors. 
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the answers on the first questionnaire. However, tabulation showed 
that the answers to 709, or nearly one-fourth of the 3,050 items had 
changed. These included factual family data, factual personal data, 
and subjective personal data. No item was regarded as changed 
unless it was clearly different. For example, on the question of 
income any difference of $500 or less was not scored. Similarly, 
such answers as ‘several generations ago’ and ‘three generations ago’; 
‘athletics,’ and ‘football, baseball, track,’ etc; were regarded as 
identical. Even with this liberal interpretation of change, not a single 
card out of the fifty was unchanged, and the most accurate ones 
contained at least four or five changes. The average percentage 
change per person for the three general groups of questions ran as 
follows: Group I, 19 factual family items—5%; Group II, 17 
factual personal items—3%; Group III, 25 subjective personal items 
—6%. If this is true under the ideal conditions of a classroom 
situation, with no interruptions, and no time pressure, what must 
the response error be in the typical field survey? 

A similar experiment was that undertaken by Mapheus Smith at 
the University of Kansas. He tested his students for stability of 
response by giving the same sixty item questionnaire twice within 
a two-and-a-half week period.’ This study resulted in substantially 
the same results on the three major types of questions: factual 
family items, factual personal items. and subjective personal items. 
As in Bain’s study, about one-fourth of the items were responded 
to differently on the two trials, the greatest change being on 
subjective personal items, the least on factual personal items. The 
two studies were not in agreement on specific items however. 

This stability of response is not a problem limited solely to formal- 
ized types of questionnaires, but also occurs in the area of observation. 
The Institute of Human Relations at Yale University has used motion 
pictures to study technical problems which cannot be solved ade- 
quately by data from life situations. Three observers recorded simul- 
taneously the behaviour of a given character, noting on mimeographed 
recording blanks the occurrence of specific items within five-second 
intervals. Two aspects of behaviour were observed—language and 
physical contacts with persons. Fourteen films were viewed, each a 
minimum of eight times. While this particular experiment ran into 
time recording difficulties, it seems to appear that there was a sig- 
nificant coefficient of inaccuracy even in view of the fact that each 
observer had been told what to look for. Improvement in records 
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caused by practice and training, and the reliability and stability of 
observers in recording the occurrence and interpreting the nature of 
events according to predetermined definitions, reached the maximum 
in the third of fourth observations. 

Response error arising when the respondent is called upon to make 
arithmetic calculations were early examined by the United States 
Bureau of the Census. Despite the differences in the fertility of the 
soil, and consequently of the yield per acre, farmers within an area 
were using the same average yield per acre when asked for an estimate 
of the corn produced. This seems to be true, for example, when the 
corn production is estimated by multiplying acres harvested by the 
farmer’s guess as to yield per acre. The whole problem of error in- 
volving calculations is a perennial one. 

Frequently, the response error is due to a combination of both lack 
of recall and guess work in making calculations. For example, many of 
the studies on consumption of food and beverages find that it is ad- 
visable to steer clear of questions that ask for average consumption over 
a period of time, even though the period be as short as a week. Instead, 
questions are designed to aid the respondent in recalling his day by 
day consumption. 

A different type of response error grows out of the difficulty in- 
volved in posing questions which will elicit accurate answers. A great 
deal of attention was directed to this problem when a comparison was 
made between the 1940 Census of Agriculture and the 1940 General 
Population Census figures as to the number of persons classified as 
self-employed or unpaid family workers in agriculture. The figures 
from the Census of Agriculture were 26% above those of the regular 
census. 

The impact of the wording of questions on unemployment figures is 
illustrated by the employment count in March, 1942. Persons who 
were neither working nor looking for work were asked if they could 
take a full-time job if one became available within a month.* As a 
result of this question, the number of employed persons increased by 
a million, only to fall again when the regular Monthly Report on the 
Labor Force was made in succeeding months. In November, 1942, a 
similar study produced the same results. 

There are times, of course, when response error due to questionnaire 
construction, cannot be solved by rewording the questionnaire itself. 
In these cases it may be necessary to adopt an entirely different inter- 
viewing technique. Such was the case with a question in the Census 
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of Population of 1950 wherein enumerators were instructed to classify 
persons into racial categories on the basis of observation. Previously, 
these data were obtained by asking people what race they belonged to.‘ 

Sometimes it is impossible to construct a question or a series of 
questions which will elicit the appropriate response. ‘This is particularly 
true in the area of moral judgments. Here it has been necessary to 
construct modified case studies followed by a question. Single survey 
questions or statements were unable to convey the correct meaning 
to the subjects because they were too general and conceptual. Cuber 
and Pell developed the modified case study approach to overcome 
this difficulty and to permit contradictory answers if the individual 
held contradictory views.* 

Numerous other studies have been made of the problem of 
questionnaire wording. The conditions under which one type of word 
usage reveals more accurate data than another certainly requires 
further explanation.* The problem of knowledge and estimate type 
questions still looms large. 

Other areas of response error, including interviewer bias, have been 
discussed at length elsewhere.’ 

An area of response-error which has been perplexing occurs in 
connection with studies of consumer behaviour. In this area research- 
ers have been particularly concerned with discovering fundamental 
reasons for purchase. Frequently respondents are asked to rank in 
order of importance a number of pervasive values or reasons for 
purchasing. Conclusions are then drawn as to the importance of each 
item on the basis of the frequency of response. In a recent research 
report of May, 1957, respondents were asked to rank in terms of 
importance statements concerning comfort, pleasure, economy, neat- 
ness, etc. as found to exist in the purchase of street dresses. 

If the question is not asked in this form, it follows the pattern used 
by Shepherd and Bayton in their study for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.* Their questionnaire was constructed so as to 
allow each respondent to recap the whole process of the purchase of 
his newest suit. The study began by using six values. These values 
were culled from the literature. The six values were comfort, order- 
liness, economy, pleasure, social approval, and recognition. From 
interviews the investigators found that these values were closely 
associated or connected with four attributes or characteristics of suits 
which served as means of attaining these goals. These four attributes 
were colour, style, material and fit. When possible, value-means re- 
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lationships were coded as a unit. The number of value statements or 
means statements in the interview was converted into a score. This 
score was a percentage based on the total number of each type, that 
is, the value or means named by a person. For example, if a person 
made forty value statements and ten of these indicated a desire to 
gain social approval, his score for social approval would be 25. 

Median scores were then computed for both values and means, that 
is, for the six values and the four means. By so doing, the values and 
means were treated independently. Then the means for obtaining 
each of the six values were computed by using percentages. For 
example, the percentage who sought to obtain the value of comfort 
by four means: colour, style, material and fit. This was repeated for 
all six values. Then they found the relation between income groups, 
(i.e., lower, middle and upper) and median scores for values and 
means. Then the previous process was repeated: the relation between 
income and means for obtaining comfort was established. The same 
procedure was followed for occupation and age as well as for 
other values and means. This was the heart of the value-means part 
of the study.” As we see it, this method has the following limitations : 
(i) Semantics and interpretation—it becomes largely a personal matter 
for the individual who is responsible for interpretation. (ii) Con- 
sequently the data have not been quantified nor do they seem to be 
quantifiable, given the present state of psychological measurement 
devices. (iii) This in turn means that there is a lack of positive valida- 
tion of conclusions about the number of values and their individual 
intensities.*° 

While it is undoubtedly true that some response error may be caused 
by difficulties due to semantics and interpretation by the interviewer, 
our principal concern is with the time sequence and its effect on the 
interpretation of conceptual answers. This we regard as a neglected 
area of response error. (In order to make the discussion as clear as 
possible, we shall limit the remainder of the remarks to consumer 
behaviour as it is exemplified in the purchase of women’s dresses). The 
problem is simply this: in spite of the great number of studies which 
have called for an eventual ranking of basic values, there has been 
little or no consistency in the responses. The question remains, what 
does it mean when the research report says 24% of the respondents 
in a certain income and age group rank style first? What does style 
or comfort mean? 

This is not solely a problem in semantics. Questionnaires and other 
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interview techniques have been developed so as to largely overcome 
the semantic difficulty. It is also a problem of orienting both inter- 
viewer and respondent to the changes in the meaning of word con- 
cepts as the respondent applies these concepts during the various 
stages of a narrowing of choice culminating in the final purchase of 
the dress. For the most part researchers in-this area have failed to 
consider that each purchaser goes through a rather lengthy narrowing 
process, at one time or another. 

Briefly this narrowing process may be described as follows: "’ 

i. The number of stores, brands, labels and dress prices are 
narrowed and the range of appropriate dresses is reduced to a 
very small number, possibly four or five or less. That this process 
takes place is evident from an examination of our own buying be- 
haviour. Quite obviously one narrows the choice of available dresses 
by relating disposable income to the price of the dress, as well as by 
chance. Chance is involved because it is impossible for the average 
consumer to shop all of the stores and thus to be aware of styles made 
available by all the stores and manufacturers. Nor is it possible for 
any one store to stock the full line of all manufacturers. Those who 
have narrowed their store choices to one or two or three stores, of 
course, will generally be ignorant of what is available in the other 
outlets within the retail trading area. Thus a certain amount of 
narrowing is done because of ignorance or chance on the part of the 
consumer. 

ii. A second aspect of the narrowing process is that involved 
when the consumer relies in part on magazine, newspaper, television 
and other media for information on what constitutes appropriate 
outer apparel. For example one of our respondents relied almost 
entirely on television programs for ideas of appropriate styles. Still 
others were relying upon the traditional slick fashion magazines. Thus 
for those who may be particularly style conscious or who are relying 
on certain media because of uncertainty about what constitutes ap- 
propriate outer apparel, will (in part) have the narrowing process 
performed by media. 

iii. A third aspect of the narrowing process related to institutional 
availability, that is, the dresses released to retail store outlets by 
manufacturers. Here again the institutional coverage in any retail 
trading area itself limits the range of available choices. We found in 
our exploratory study that one respondent simply eliminated all of 
the available styles within her trading area and made it a point to 
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buy dresses not normally available to most residents of her trading 
area. She purchased the dress in a nearby trading area where a 
California dress line was available. 

iv. A fourth characteristic of this narrowing process may be il- 
lustrated by the tendency of a large segment of respondents to select 
their dresses in line with a particular use situation. The narrowing 
process then was made largely on the basis of exactly what the dress 
was going to be used for. This seems to be a particularly important 
concept and a major part of the narrowing process. For example, a 
greater portion of the women in one survey were primarily concerned 
with securing what they called a transitional dress, a dress that could 
be used in the closing weeks of the summer and on into fall. As a 
result, the particular feature sought was three-quarter length sleeves. 
Three-quarter length sleeves were being put to three uses: to cover 
large arms and elbows, to provide warmth, and convey modesty. 
The use situation hypothesis refers to the fact that certain types of 
retail dress outlets specialize in certain use dresses. Some stores are re- 
garded as carrying good sportswear, others are known for their formal 
wear line. Thus the consumer may have in mind a certain dress type 
appropriate for a particular use situation. Then she goes to those 
stores which she believes excel in that type of a dress. Thus this use 
situation in itself constitutes a factor which seems to be particularly 
important in the narrowing process. 

v. A fifth and final aspect of this narrowing process is one that 
came to light in our studies dealing with a small limited line store. A 
significant percentage of the respondents interviewed were letting 
the store buyer perform the selecting process for them. The buyer 
in this particular case had convinced some of the respondents that she 
was in a position to go into New York market and select a dress that 
would fit each respondent’s personality. Here was a buyer actually 
performing the selection or the narrowing process for certain types 
of consumers. The number of rejections on the part of the consumers 
who would not buy the dress selected by the store buyer was amaz- 
ingly small. 

In two cases it was discovered, after talking with both the store 
buyer and the two respondents, that neither of the respondents had 
the slightest idea of buying a new dress, but did so when the store 
buyer called their attention to the fact that a particular dress was 
ideally suited for them. 

It was found that the behaviour of any consumer in this narrowing 
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process depends very much on where she is in relation to other socio- 
economic groups. These persons who have not fully assimilated the 
style status symbol for their level, will generally rely on a particular 
store or several stores to perform a major part of the narrowing pro- 
cess for them. It would appear from our observations that these 
people regard this store buyer as a reliable person to depend on in 
order to secure the appropriate status symbol in the group in which 
they think they are moving. At the other extreme there are those 
who have completely assimilated the status symbol. These people 
may trade with a particular store, but may still make comparisons 
with other so called high-style stores, media, etc. This comparison 
is made largely on the basis of quality, workmanship, and a desire to 
secure a significantly different looking dress within the prevailing 
style. 

In at least one case, that of a recently married couple, the wife 
had adopted a retail dress outlet because her husband’s acquaintances 
had indicated that they did their dress shopping there. The wife has 
not yet fully assimilated the status symbol for the husband’s income 
range. She is still experimenting. This would seem to indicate that 
the demonstration principle or the emulation principle can and is 
frequently operative in this narrowing process where a choice of 
store is to be made. 

The concept of the narrowing process has been verified in our 
exploratory study. The most frequent combination of variables at 
work in the first phase of the narrowing process appear to be price, 
media, chance, institutional availability and use situation. The situa- 
tion in which the store buyer is called upon to perform the narrow- 
ing process for the respondent, has occurred frequently enough to 
warrant inclusion. 

vi. Phase 1 of the narrowing process has resulted in a reduction 
of the number of dresses available to the individual consumer. After 
the choice of dresses has been narrowed to a relatively small number 
in line with the Phase 1 principle (steps i through v), the critical 
attribute phase, or Phase 2 of the narrowing process of selection 
becomes operative. Now it becomes necessary to explain how the 
buyer selects one particular dress from among the three or four left 
as a result of the narrowing process. This phase of the narrowing pro- 
cess involves a decision on the part of the consumer in which she must 
give a priority to some special feature of a dress. In effect the final 
decision rests on the fact that there is one dominant attribute that 
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shifts the scale in favour of a particular dress. 

Visualize two dresses comparable in style and colour and price 
and fabric, but one dress has a full skirt and the other a sheath skirt. 
If the consumer has assigned a priority to the full skirt, and the two 
dresses are similar in all other respects, then the dress with the full 
skirt will be purchased. In other words, that attribute which is least 
available in the range of combinations becomes the critical attribute 
and purchase is made on the basis of the critical attribute. It is most 
important to make a clear distinction between the kinds of things 
that the consumer weighs in Phase 1 of the narrowing process, and 
the kinds of things the consumer gives weight to in Phase 2 of the 
narrowing process. 

Most consumer studies to date, in which the consumer is asked 
to rank or assign weights to reasons for buying a particular dress, 
have been unable to determine, or unable to assign proper weights 
to these variables because they fail to recognize that if a consumer 
maintains that she bought a dress because of the style, that there 
are probably many other dresses of the same style, and all available 
to the purchaser. They also fail to recognize the difference in the 
use of the word ‘style’ in connection with Phase 1, and the use of 
the word ‘style’ in connection with Phase 2. A recognition that this 
is a 2 stage process (i.e., a time sequence response error problem) 
permits a more realistic examination and understanding of consumer 
dress buyer behaviour. 

We have indicated that the respondent who mentions ‘style’ in 
Phase 1 of the narrowing process is talking about something quite 
different than when she mentions ‘style’ in Phase 2 of the process. 
In our small exploratory study we have found that when the 
respondent was oriented to Phase 1 and asked to discuss, in a general 
way, the factors that she looked for in the purchase of any dress, 
style is frequently cited. Certain types of respondents are quite articu- 
late about what particular style they are looking for. But then when 
the respondent was asked to think about the dress just purchased, 
(frequently the respondent had brought the dress down to the living 
room where the interview was taking place) she was unable to 
identify it as belonging to any particular style. Here at this phase 
(the critical attribute phase), the term ‘style’ generally referred to 
some special characteristic of the dress. For example, a bow with 
streamers at the rear of the dress, or a bow at the bustline, ‘stylish’ 
was the word that was frequently heard here—‘I like the style of 
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the dress because of the lace front.’ 

Our two exploratory studies indicate the variations which may 
take place in Phase 2 of the narrowing process, which we have termed 
the critical attribute phase. In the one survey respondents had 
purchased as a result of a department store advertisement in a 
Sunday paper describing a $12.98 nylon jersey dress with an autumn 
leaf pattern, available in various sizes, and in three colours—plum 
grey, blue, and cinammon. This survey was particularly helpful in 
defining the two phases of the narrowing process. This survey 
indicated that at least four of the women interviewed came to the 
department store and purchased the $12.98 nylon jersey because it 
had three-quarter length sleeves. This raised the question as to why 
they selected the final dress they did, since after all there were three 
colours available in the three-quarter length. Thus the critical 
attribute became one of colour. In the other survey, the efforts of 
the dress shop to provide a different dress for each customer made 
the time sequence response error difficult but not impossible to 
identify. 

When it is recognized that this two-stage process of the narrowing 
concept is characteristic of buying behaviour for a great number of 
consumer products, the importance of the time-sequence response 
error is apparent. 


Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Penn., 
U.S.A. 
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) THE STRIKE OF YORKSHIRE MINEWORKERS 
IN MAY, 1955 


C. Slaughter 





n unofficial strike in May, 1955 was nothing new; certainly not 
in the Yorkshire coalfield, where for several years hardly a day 
had passed without at least one of the 116 pits in the Division 

staging a strike.’ The particular strike in question was, however, 
remarkable in certain respects. In scale it far surpassed that of any of 
the post-war mining strikes, involving at one time an estimated 
115,000 workers at 95 pits. This was the largest strike in the whole 
industry since the General Strike of 1926. Other new features 
appeared in the course of the strike and in its aftermath. It seems cer- 
tain that negotiations for the settlement of the men’s claims began 
» before the end of the strike; this was a breach in the working of the 
conciliation machinery. The strike was directed and controlled to a 
large extent by a semi-official arm of the Union organisation, and 
not simply allowed to run its course at particular collieries. The 
official leadership of the Yorkshire Area of the N.U.M. was opposed 
to this controlling body from beginning to end of the dispute. 
A few weeks after the strike the gap between leadership and the rank 
and file of the Union was sharply exposed by the results of Union 
Branch elections. Finally, the strike achieved certain victories in the 
form of the considerable pay-advances, amounting in many cases to 
some {£2 per week, and, as indicated already, these concessions were 
granted before the end of the strike. 

This paper is an attempt to understand the causes of the appear- 
ance of new features in the strike pattern in the Yorkshire coalfield 
before and during May 1955. In the process, certain problems of 
method are raised. The writer was engaged in a joint study of a 
Yorkshire mining village in 1952-1954;* in this study, problems of 
industrial relations were prominent. On the basis of a community- 
study, it is possible to explain some of the characteristics of industrial 
relations, but it was clear that there were inherent limitations in the 
static approach of the community-study method in a society like our 
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own. We present a summary of our own conclusions on industrial 
relations in 1952-54, with the aim of showing their severe limitations 
in explanation or prediction of events like the May 1955 strike, in 
which the village under discussion was involved. An interpretation 
of the 1955 Dispute is then presented, suggesting that the events 
occurring in ‘Ashton,’ like those in other mining villages, are explic- 
able only by reference to a wider framework, with a momentum of its 
own which overrides and subordinates the tempo of development 
within the community. 


The Ashton N.U.M. Branch in 1952-53. 


In the Yorkshire coalfield, the area covered by the North Eastern 
Division of the National Coal Board (N.C.B.) and by the Yorkshire 
District of the National Union of Mineworkers (N.U.M.), there are 
two main concentrations of large collieries. These are in South York- 
shire, principally concentrated round Doncaster and Barnsley, and in 
West Yorkshire in the area around Wakefield, Pontefract, and 
Castleford. Ashton is in the centre of the West Yorkshire section of 
the coalfield, in the N.C.B. Area No. 8. 

One task of our analysis was to explain certain contradictory types 
of behaviour. The workers at this colliery were typical of miners in 
that they defended without reserve the need for a strong trade union. 
‘Blacklegs’ were anathema to them, and were regarded as parasites 
who accepted the conditions won by principled trade unionists. 
Because colliery workers tend to live in relatively closed communities, 
the stigma of ‘blackleg’ is extremely powerful, and a man does not 
escape from the taint on leaving work; he is a social outcast. Yet 
despite this insistence on the need for a strong trade union, many men 
uttered" very strong criticisms of the N.U.M. Despite their insistence 
on one hundred per cent. membership, they did not attend union 
meetings except when they had a pressing sectional grievance. One 
of the reasons given for this was that a small clique, with its detailed 
knowledge of procedure, dominated the meetings, made it difficult 
for new issues to be raised, and made newcomers feel uncomfortable. 

This latter criticism was extended to thoroughgoing condemnation 
of the Union leadership whenever they produced statements on the 
need for discipline or higher production or a more cooperative atti- 
tude. The elected leaders, right down to the level of the local Branch 
Committee, were widely criticised for a failure to oppose the manage- 
ment, and for a tendency to side with them against the Union mem- 
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bers. At county and national level, this tendency was symbolised for 
the rank-and-file in the appointment of ex-Union officials to posts 
in the N.C.B., and in one case the granting of a knighthood—‘they 
don’t get that for nothing.’ Yet despite this atmosphere of mistrust, 
these same officials at all levels were consistently re-elected. Any 
challenge to them was isolated and usually short-lived. Those in 
opposition were either absorbed or exhausted. The process of absorp- 
tion was connected, in the view of the rank-and-file, with the fact that 
members of the Union Branch Committee had good contract jobs 
in the pit.* From the point of view of the Union officials and the 
management, such an arrangement was one of convenience, for com- 
mittee men were often required to lose working-time, and it was better 
that they should be in jobs whose interruption did not break the 
cycle of coal production. 

Many of these contradictory features of the relation between the 
miners of Ashton and their representatives in the N.U.M. can be ex- 
plained by reference to one basic conflict. The daily experience at 
work of the ordinary miner is in all essentials similar to what it was 
before nationalisation. In an arduous job, he finds himself having to 
fight for settlements for special conditions which are difficult to cover 
precisely in the negotiated price-lists, however detailed these may be. 
In the arguments over payment for these ‘allowances,’ the deputy rep- 
resents the management as against the man at the face. When such 
arguments are not satisfactorily settled, the Union branch officials are 
usually asked to take them up. In the eyes of the men the funda- 
mental issue—fighting for fair play against a management which 
prefers to pay as little as possible—is the same as ever: in con- 
sequence they demand from their representatives a traditional 
uncompromising attitude towards the ‘employer.’ So far as the men 
are concerned, then, the Union is a direct product of their structural 
position in relation to management, the simple outgrowth and 
formalisation of their everyday relations with the representatives of 
management. 

But the very men chosen to represent these interests against the 
management are part of another system of relationships, a system 
not growing simply and continually out of the daily experience of 
the Union members. Once elected to the Branch Committee, a man 
is, and soon is brought to feel himself to be, at the bottom rung of 
the hierarchy of a national, large-scale organisation, the N.U.M., 
with its full-time paid officials, its internal bureaucratic structure, 
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and, most important, its own special relationship to the economic and 
social system, in particular to the management of the N.C.B. The 
life of the Union official is similar to that of any executive in a modern 
large-scale organisation. His round of activity—meetings, the prepar- 
ation of memoranda, negotiations, entertaining—is in sharp contrast 
to that of his earlier life, and to that of his own members. At every 
level of the hierarchy there is interaction with officials at a similar 
level in the N.C.B. hierarchy, and there grows among the Union 
officers a tendency to live and behave in ways similar to the N.C.B. 
officials; they require good salaries and generous expense allowances. 
In this, as in other nationalised industries, there is the definite 
prospect of Union officials moving into posts in the administration at 
all levels, and in various subsidiary organisations for welfare, educa- 
tion, etc. Since nationalisation this Trade Union machine has been 
closely geared to a policy of cooperation and conciliation with 
management, and the full pressure of the official framework is 
brought to bear on the Branch or local officers to apply this policy in 
day to day disputes. 

Briefly, the type of situation resulting from this is an extremely 
frustrating and difficult one for miners’ leaders at local level. The 
policy of the Union demands a conciliatory approach to the manage- 
ment: the members ask their representatives to fight in the traditional 
way in the disputes that continually arise. In this situation unofficial 
strikes become a recurrent feature of industrial relations. With the 
Union so closely associated with the N.C.B., these unofficial strikes 
appear very often to be strikes against the Union: strike action is 
sometimes taken in order to force the Union to take up the question 
more strongly. In all cases the Union officials appear on the scene 
with the same advice: go back to work, and we will negotiate a 
settlement. In the extreme case of the Winding Enginemen’s Strike 
of December 1952, the N.U.M. offered to organise a supply of sub- 
stitute winding enginemen. 

In 1953 the majority of Ashton miners were still of the generation 
which had grown up through the crushing defeat of the 1926 Gen- 
eral Strike and the terrible years of the subsequent depression. They 
could see little reason for the changed function of the Trade Union. 
When urged to increase productivity, even during the earlier days 
of the Labour Government, to which they were extremely sympath- 
etic, they would reply with doubts about the dangers of a crisis of 
over-production.* 
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If the N.C.B announced a campaign to cut costs, then it was as- 
sumed that this would entail a policy of keeping wages as low as 
possible. If an innovation in the method of measuring output was 
introduced, this was immediately under suspicion as a method of 
cheating the face-workers. Even the contributory pensions scheme 
introduced by the N.C.B. was viewed with great suspicion in the 
early years. All this is the heritage of years of economic insecurity, 
years in which miners came to see the employers as exploiters, 
men who would take advantage of any weakness on their part. A 
few years of relatively high wages and full employment were not 
sufficient to remove this framework of thought and action. Indeed, 
many things confirm this set of attitudes. In his particular job, the 
miner has a chronic insecurity. His wages are likely at any time to 
suffer from his share of the highest industrial accident rate in the 
country. At any time an injury may remove him from the better paid 
jobs. His working-life is not at all homogeneous, and only for a central 
period of some twenty years is he at the peak of his earning powers. 
Every day he is engaged in minor disputes concerning wages, and 
he grows into the method of settling these by force. 

His experience at this level of workaday life is confirmed by his 
picture of the larger society. Nationalisation may have temporarily 
improved the conditions of work and security, but is he not still part 
of a society divided into classes of which his, the working-class, is 
accorded low status and yet whose work supports a wealthy and 
privileged minority? Is this not the same system which brought on 
the miners the disaster of the 1920’s and 1930’s? Thus at both levels, 
that of his direct experience, and that of the total social picture 
as he sees it, the miner regards nationalisation as a very limited 
victory, though it is one he will fight to preserve. He still fears the 
insecurity derived on the one hand from the nature of his work, on 
the other from the nature of the social system. 

The members of the local Branch Committee have grown up with 
this same set of attitudes. No wonder then that their statements often 
contradict their behaviour, giving the impression of dishonesty. Many 
consider themselves a little more enlightened and responsible than 
the rank-and-file, and are loyal to their Union leaders. Thus they are 
not the likely leaders of any thoroughgoing strike movement, for they 
are unlikely to oppose conciliation. Indeed, they are committed, as 
officials, to a definite machinery of negotiation in which strike action 
has no part. Their réle is almost always to advise a return to work, 
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in order that their efforts to bargain on the miners’ behalf will not 
be prejudiced. During periods of sharp conflict, therefore, the bond 
between Branch officers and their members is at its weakest. 

The figures for unofficial strikes in recent years in Yorkshire show 
that the policy of industrial peace followed by the Union is not being 
accepted by the miners; the reverse is true, and in the space of a few 
years the strike rate was doubled. Ashton in 1953 and 1954 was an 
example. All through those years there were constant disputes, go- 
slows, walk-outs, strikes; these were occurring every week, and dis- 
satisfaction with the Branch leadership was naturally not lessened 
by them. As in every other dispute, the Branch Secretary and his 
colleagues vacillated from agitation to conciliation and back again, 
unable consistently to throw in their lot with either the strike demands 
of the men or the ‘back to normal working’ policy of the manage- 
ment and the Union hierarchy. 

In 1953 and 1954, at the time of our first study, this situation 
seemed static. Despite criticisms, the Branch leaders found little 
opposition at elections; only one new member was elected in 1953. 
The men’s discontent expressed itself in cynicism rather than in 
organised opposition. Surface workers and underground haulage men 
were not the workers directly involved in the typical disputes at the 
face, and their ‘day wage’ as against contract payment, was not 
capable of improvement by action at pit level, yet the physical 
isolation of each pit-village seemed sufficient barrier to any ‘un- 
official’ general agitation. Their workmates at the face, on contract 
work, had not the same general complaint of low wages, and the 
smouldering discontent over particular disputes was never brought 
to a head in such a way that an alternative policy and leadership 
would arise. 

In 1954 it was difficult to see the possibility of any new develop- 
ments, either to allay or to express the constant frustration. The ob- 
jective conditions in Ashton itself gave no impetus to an alternative 
leadership. The signs on the management side were of a drive to 
economy and more firmness in the settlement of pay-questions at 
colliery level. In 1953 the Divisional Coal Board announced its 
concern at the ‘creep’ of allowances, which had grown to an annual 
increase of some £4,000,000. The destiny of the existing Branch 
Committee could not be forecast. Some would no doubt be absorbed 
into the full-time staff of the Union, and be confirmed in their drift 
towards compromise in industrial relations, others might feel com- 
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pelled to come down uncompromisingly on the side of the men for 
open opposition. But for the moment it was not possible to suggest 
any reason beyond the personal differences of committee members 
as to what course they might take. In general, they each behaved and 
spoke in the contradictory ways we have described. 


The setting for a wider conflict 

In large measure, the gap between the colliers’ bitter complaints 
and any effective or organised expression derives from an inherent 
source of conflict in the traditional method of payment to coal face- 
workers. Although conditions of work, and therefore earning possi- 
bilities, vary from day to day and from one period to another, and 
from one district to another, yet the basis for payment was the ‘price- 
list,’ with certain fixed categories of reward per ton. All day-to-day 
disputes were in fact struggles for ‘allowances’ on the basis of 
previously agreed contracts. Both sides in accepting basic ‘prices’ 
considered that they left sufficient room for manoeuvring to ensure 
the interests of management and of the men. Of course, these basic 
prices, which were agreed on a county or area level, could be a 
satisfactory basis for negotiation only so long as they conformed to 
the general economic conditions in which colliers were living, which 
soon ceased to be the case, in a period of continuous inflation. 

Now if the basic price-list or contract was a matter decided on 
a wider scale than that of the individual pit and Union branch, then 
the point at which a new basis became necessary naturally demanded 
action at a higher level than that of the local Branch. But the tra- 
ditional organisation in a position to integrate the action of isolated 
pits was the Trade Union. Above Branch Committee level, the 
Union was dominated by the hierarchy of full-time officials, commit- 
ted to a policy of compromise with the National Coal Board. With 
the growth of unofficial strikes at individual collieries, and the con- 
tinued pressure from the Yorkshire Council of colliery delegates, the 
Yorkshire Union did eventually embrace as its policy the revision of 
price-lists, but of course it not only had no policy of mobilising 
specific action for this revision, but continued to condemn unofficial 
strikes, believing that negotiation would bring a solution. 

The strike of May 1955, at the end of a period during which the 
strike-rate had been increasing for years, was the explosive result of 
the failure of the official Trade Union structure to adapt itself to the 
needs of its members. It was an action drawing together many of 
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the threads in our static picture of Ashton’s industrial relations. By 
doing this ‘from the outside,’ as it were, it suggested the need to look 
beyond microcosmic studies for the real meaning of social facts in 
an industrial culture. 


TABLE I. 

Annual Record of Unofficial disputes, along with other statistics. 
Wages Wages Fatal Reported O/Pper No. of 
(Face-workers) (All) Acci- Acci- Man Dis- 
dents dents Shift (cwts.) putes 
1951 £11. 13. 10. £10. 2. 6. 54 348 75.9 417 
1952 £12. 17. 8. ase. 3. & 61 413 76.1 628 
1953 ——-. ¢ 2% £11. 10. 8. 60 360 76.5 579 
1954 £13. 16. 8. am. 3 2. 54 324 78 607 
1955 £14. 13. 10. Zee. 89: $. 70 360 77.9 819 
1956 £15. 14. 4. £13. 18. 9. 60 345 78.2 1,090 


We now leave the single colliery and village, and trace the growth 
of similar developments in the mass in the larger collieries of the 
whole Yorkshire coalfield. It was only by being drawn into the issues 
at this higher level of organisation that Ashton’s static system of 
frustration and aimless conflict was shifted forward a stage. 


Organisational background of the strike 


Miners at the Yorkshire pits, like those in Ashton, found them- 
selves involved in continuous attempts to win ‘allowances’ on the 
basic price-lists. Any more basic change, as we have seen, required 
either the transformation of the officials and the policy of the 
Union, in order to prosecute such a policy rapidly, or the growth of 
an alternative type of organisation able to bring several pits together. 
It was the second thing which happened in May 1955. A glance at 
certain developments in the preceding period shows the steady pre- 
paration of this alternative organisation, developing alongside the 
growing feeling against out-of-date price-lists. 

Many of the contracts in use in the coalfield were survivors from 
the 1920’s and 1930's, and the comparatively high wages of colliers 
were largely made up of additional ‘allowances,’ according to special 
agreements and conditions. The first open sign of a movement from 
below for price-list revision, rather than the prosecution of limited 
action on particular cases, came in January 1953. In this month a 
resolution was carried at the Doncaster Area Panel of N.U.M. Bran- 
ches, to the effect that if a revision of price-lists did not take place, 
then strike notice should be given. This date is of vital importance, 
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The Strike of Yorkshire Mineworkers in May, 1955 
for it marks the coming together of two developments. Firstly, the 
growing feeling for a revision of price-lists, and secondly, the growth 
in standing of the Doncaster Panel. The latter is the central and dy- 
namic feature of the whole course of events we are describing, and 
must therefore be found also at the crux of any theoretical analysis 
of them. The Doncaster Panel is simply a meeting of representatives 
of the Union Branches of collieries in the Doncaster Area (No. 2 
Area) of the N.C.B.’s North Eastern (Yorkshire) Division. It has 
equivalents in other areas, and stands outside the general hierarchical 
structure of the N.U.M. Precisely in this lies its significance. It is 
a product of the recent, post-nationalisation period, and has grown up 
after the consolidation of the Union’s own structure, with its ladder 
of fuil-time officials. Once established, therefore, and given a 
sufficient degree of dissatisfaction with the official Union structure, 
such a panel system theoretically could become the focus of a move- 
ment against existing conditions requiring organisation above colliery 
level. By 1955 this comparatively young organisation had initiated 
and led a dispute of greater importance than any seen since 1926. 

The January resolution of the Panel was next taken to the Barnsley 
delegate council of the Yorkshire Area of the N.U.M.° This body 
decided to refer the question to a sub-committee to investigate the 
revision of price-lists. In this way the strike actions of the colliers 
were kept isolated, and from 1953 onwards there was a steady in- 
crease of strikes, mainly of coalface workers. The first reports of this 
sub-committee brought little comfort; they received suggestions 
from the Coal Board of a division into sectional areas for the settle- 
ment of price-lists. However, they eventually gained from the Coal 
Board a suggestion which promised a possible agreement. Two pits 
were to be chosen as experimental units for a period of three or 
four months, after which discussion would begin on the basis of a 
new rate of 3s. per ton (an approximate increase of 6d. per ton). 
This original proposal was rejected and in its place there came the 
‘eight-pit scheme’ whereby one pit in each of the North Eastern 
Division’s eight areas would be an experimental unit. 

This was as far as the Union’s official leadership went within the 
framework of negotiation with the Coal Board, but in mid-1954 
colliers at Hatfield pit in the Doncaster area after a long strike 
approached their Panel for support in a payment-dispute, and their 
demands were won without any spread of sympathetic action. Some 
months later at Armthorpe, near Doncaster, a dispute developed over 
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the allocation of National Coal Board houses, and the men won 
their case, although the Panel only agreed to ‘consider’ joint action 
on the question. These two events considerably strengthened support 
for those spokesmen who were by now pressing for open leadership 
by the Panel as the only effective representative of the colliers, now 
that the full-time officials were unwilling to support direct action. 
Then in late January and February of 1955 came a dispute outside 
the Doncaster area, but one which did much to prepare the way for 
May. Colliers at Barnborough Main (No. 3 Area, Rotherham) struck 
work for three weeks, and in the last stages called for support from 
their local Panel. When this was refused, support was requested 
from individual collieries. Within twenty-four hours of this call, eight 
pits were in sympathetic support. Immediately the Trade Union 
leadership at Barnsley, making it plain that they had assurances from 
the Coal Board, promised a satisfactory settlement. The men returned 
to work and the Union fulfilled its promise. 

While all these new developments were maturing, the unofficial 
strikes in the coalfield grew in intensity (Table II). Within the 
general upward swing in the numbers of strikes, there is also 
observable a change in the type of strike predominating in different 
periods (Table III). Table II shows the changing intensity of strike 
action between September 1954 (the end of the holiday period) and 
the week of the fillers’ strike—May 1955.° 


TABLE II. 
Period before May strike in terms of a measure of intensity of strike. 


Our index of the intensity of a strike is the product of the number of men 
involved and the number of days lost.* For each week or group of weeks the 
average of this figure is taken as the index for the coalfield. (The actual 

appearing is something a little different, ie. the product of the number 
of men involved and the days lost in a week OVER the number of new dis- 
putes in that week. This is the only way of allowing for spread of strikes 
from one week into the next. 


Week Number Average intensity of disputes 
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Period B 13 I 87 (ist week after 
Jan. 3—May 2, 1955 14 2 72 Xmas holiday) 
1§ 3 668 
16 4 1,030 
17 4 850 
18 6 1,563 
19 7 1,270 (Climax of 
20 8 151 Barnborough) 
21 9 104 
22 10 704 
23 II 1,045 
24 12 104 
25 13 154 
26 14 733 
27 15 837 
28 16 942 
29 17 1,666 
30 18 MAY STRIKE 
* It has been brought to my attention that the cemeing of ‘number of men 
involved’ varies greatly from one colliery to another. task of allowing 


for these differences would involve literally years of work, and in any case 
it is fair to assume that in dealing with the same group of collieries 
over a given period, these differences in reporting are not the ex- 
planation of the definite tendencies which can be observed. 


TABLE III. 


Change of Type in Strike. 


Number of Number of Number of 
Strikes of Strikes of Strikes 
less than 5°%,—80% involvinga 


5% per pit whole pit 
Period I 
30 Aug.—4 Dec. 1§2 16 10 
1954 (14 weeks) 
Period II 
3 Jan—19 Mar. 119 29 10 
1955 (11 weeks) 
Period III 
21 Mar.—3o Apr. 61 14 9 


1955 ( 5 weeks) 


If the entity we have chosen is a true index of the intensity of a 
strike, then the May fillers’ strike was clearly not an isolated event, 
but represented the culmination of a rapidly developing process. 
Before the period 10-15 the measures of strike intensity all fell below 
the level of 720: after it, they were predominantly above this figure. 
In fact, the period 10-15 was that surrounding the pre-Christmas 
and Christmas weeks. If we accept also the Easter weeks (24 and 25) 
the increase in intensity was continuous, with the exception of weeks 
20 and 21. These followed the serious Barnborough dispute, when 
eight pits were out in sympathy for three or four days. This 
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represents a period of ‘taking a breather’ and like the periods 
surrounding holidays like Christmas, were a much shorter break in 
strike intensity than would normally occur. For the first time in 
many years the strike ‘movement’ was not just a statistical aggregate, 
but a ‘real’ aggregate, with conscious and active links between the 
components of the weekly strike-figure. It is not a matter, then, of 
‘internal factors’ and ‘external factors’ impinging on the miners of a 
village like Ashton, but of the activity and organisation of the men 
themselves reaching a new qualitative level. 

After the strike of May 1955, new features in the strike pattern 
emerged. Although the intensity of strikes in the following nineteen 
months was at a much lower level than in the January-May period 
of 1955, the number of disputes soared to heights previously un- 
known (see Table I on page 248). In 1956, for the first time, the 
number of disputes in a single year was more than 1,000. The May 
strike had posed the old problems in new ways; the granting of 
wage increases was only a stop-gap solution. Some change of policy 
and organisation in dealing with disputes was obviously required. 
The growing rate of onset of strikes in the post-May period 
represented the penalty for delay in introducing these new policies. 
In January 1957, a new negotiation machinery, giving greater power 
to settle at colliery level, was put into operation with the Union’s 
agreement. The indications are that many more pay concessions are 
being granted at individual collieries, though it is not yet possible 
to establish this. In January of 1957 Major-General Sir Noel Holmes 
was replaced as Divisional Chairman by an ex-miner, Mr. W. H. 
Sales. In all, a series of concessions appears to have been introduced 
in answer to the serious warning of the May strike and growing 
incidence of strikes since then. This growing incidence was itself 
largely a reflection of the outcome of the May 1955 dispute, 
particularly the carrying on of negotiations during an unofficial strike 
and victory in the form of a substantial wage-increase. 


May—the Armthorpe (Markham Main) Dispute 

We have traced the development of strikes from purely localised, 
individual disputes, through the Hatfield and Armthorpe attempts 
to mobilise wider support (1954), to the large-scale sympathetic 
action on behalf of miners at Barnborough Main in early 1955. At 
this point it is appropriate to sketch briefly the culminating events 
of this whole sequence in the ‘Fillers’ Strike’ of May 1955. 
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The Strike of Yorkshire Mineworkers in May, 1955 

Once again the spark of the dispute was from the Markham Main 
Colliery in the village of Armthorpe, near Doncaster. On April 21st, 
the fillers at this colliery struck work, and on the following day the 
Doncaster Panel endorsed this strike action, resolving at the same 
time to give notice that all Branches in the Doncaster Area would 
strike should no settlement be reached within a week. In the ensuing 
four days events were to prove a series of lightning flashes in expos- 
ing the latent conflict between the interests, methods and attitudes 
of the miners themselves, on the one hand, and their Trade Union 
bureaucracy on the other. 

In mid-March 1955 there had been an effort to call out the whole 
labour-force of the colliery in sympathy with a wage-complaint by a 
number of packers. The Union Branch resolved that in the event of 
any future wage-disputes, the men should continue to work until such 
time as the local officials had had proper opportunities for rectifying 
the complaint; that failing satisfaction, a meeting of all workers at 
the pit should be called, and that if this meeting decided on a strike, 
then there should be no return to work until a satisfactory settlement 
was reached. 

On April 21st, there arose a difficulty over the wages of fillers in 
several seams. After talks with the management, the fillers decided to 
strike and to seek support until certain demands were met. 

These were: (i) a revision of existing fillers’ price-lists, (ii) depu- 
ties to be given the power (which they already possessed in theory) 
to negotiate settlements on the spot, and (iii) all abnormal conditions 
to be paid for (this constituted in effect an attempt to consolidate the 
system of allowances for changing conditions). It was also resolved 
that there be no return to work until negotiations began on these 
three issues. The issues chosen for a showdown in fact summarise 
well the underlying dissatisfactions: a frustration at the constant 
bickering over all allowances, the consequent uncertainty of the 
weekly wage over a minimum level, and the growing impatience of 
the men with the cumbersome negotiating machinery. 

In keeping with the decision of the colliery meeting, Armthorpe 
Branch called for support from the Doncaster Panel, which met on 
April 22nd. The decision of the Panel was that Armthorpe should 
abide by its resolution to stay out, and that if after seven days no 
settlement was reached, all Branches represented on the Panel would 
take sympathetic strike action. 
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Coal Board, Union Officials, Council and Panel in the development 
of the dispute. 

On April 26th, before the end of the seven days’ strike notice by 
the Panel, a meeting took place between Union officials and rep- 
resentatives of the National Coal Board. It was agreed to extend the 
‘eight pit scheme”’ to the whole coalfield immediately. Meeting at 
Barnsley on April 30th, the Yorkshire Miners’ Council by a vote of 
100 to 8 accepted this agreement as the basis for a return to work. 
The Council also heard threats from the officials that disciplinary 
action would follow if the Panel met that same evening, as it had 
planned to do on the expiry of the strike-notice. These threats were 
ignored, and the officials in fact attended the Panel meeting, at which 
it was agreed that action should be deferred until the following day, 
when the officials would attend a mass meeting of the Armthorpe 
strikers. Members of the Panel also attended, having agreed to 
accept any decision of the Armthorpe men at this meeting as binding 
on all Branches represented on the Panel. A unanimous vote was 
recorded for continuation of the strike. On the next day, May 2nd, 
all pits in the Doncaster area stopped work. Well organised picket 
squads found immediate response, however far afield they went. At 
meetings called to discuss sympathetic action, complaints were voiced 
by many hundreds of men who had not spoken in a meeting, and in 
some cases not even attended a meeting, for several years. Within 
two days of the Panel’s call, approximately 90,000 men at 80 of 112 
pits in Yorkshire were on strike, and it was immediately clear that 
there was to be no going back without some definite assurances. 

Its earlier Council meeting having proved ineffective, the York- 
shire N.U.M. called an emergency Council meeting on May 4th; at 
this méeting the Union’s President, Mr. Ernest Jones, and its 
General Secretary, Mr. Arthur Horner, spoke and urged a return to 
work. There was handed to each colliery delegate a copy, signed by 
a Coal Board official, of the document confirming the extension of 
the ‘eight-pit scheme.’ On the basis of this agreement, and the call 
made by their national leaders, the delegates again passed (by 92 to 
14) a recommendation to return to work. The publication of this 
recommendation was a serious miscalculation, failing to recognise 
that the mood of the rank-and-file was moving in the opposite 
direction. This was confirmed by the response of the Panel to the 
Council’s call: the Panel asked for sympathetic action from every 
colliery in Yorkshire. (Of course, the miners at many pits had already 
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taken such action, but up to now the Panel had not stepped out of 
its Own area). 

A state-of open war now existed between the Panel and Council. 
Despite the calling of meetings on behalf of the Council all over 
the coalfield, the strike spread. Indeed, many of these meetings called 
to prevent the strike were transformed, in some cases by the inter- 
vention of men from pits already on strike, into strike meetings. 
Another even surer sign of the mood of the men was their extension 
of the sympathetic action even at collieries where hurried price-list 
revisions were made to avert strikes. The success of the pickets 
against such concessions indicates extremely strong feeling, a definite 
consciousness of the need to solve the problem at a district level, 
a level’ higher than the ‘solutions’ of the long ‘cold-war’ of localised 
disputes prevalent since nationalisation. 

On May 6th the Union’s Yorkshire officials met representatives 
of the Divisional Coal Board at Sheffield. Mr. A. Machen, Yorkshire 
N.U.M. President, announced his interpretation of these talks to be 
a concession of Armthorpe’s demands as part of the extension of the 
eight-pit scheme. On this interpretation he pledged his word to resign 
should a return to work not result in these concessions being granted. 
Given this interpretation and pledge, the Union’s Executive again 
recommended a return (May 7th), and instructed its secretary to write 
to all Branches guaranteeing the concessions on a return to work. On 
receipt of this letter (May 9th) the strike leaders insisted that their 
dispute was with the employers, not with the Union, and they wanted 
an assurance from the Coal Board. 

Paradoxically, another event on the same day, May 9th, while on 
the one hand the portent of real victory, brought the first serious split 
among the strikers’ leaders. There was a leak in the Press of a Coal 
Board letter instructing all managements to begin negotiations for 
new price-lists and to grant the Armthorpe demands. One section of 
the strike-leaders regarded this as victory: consequently, wishing to 
end the strike in full solidarity and on a clear note of success, the 
Armthorpe delegate pressed for a return to work. However, with no 
official confirmation of the reported letter, there was a very small 
majority for staying on strike. 

Not until May 11th was the Coal Board’s letter confirming con- 
cession of the three Armthorpe demands despatched to the Union 
Branches. (The delivery of this letter by special taxi lent an atmosphere 
of luxury to the victory won). It now took two days to call the Panel 
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together to call off the strike. On May 13th the Panel met and recom- 
mended a return to work on the day shift of the following Monday. 

Throughout the dispute, the strike leaders had worked in defiance 
of the official leadership, and not unnaturally there was much talk of 
disciplinary actions against them as usurpers of the responsibility of 
the elected official leadership. The county office of the Union was 
flooded at the end of the strike with resolutions calling for no such 
action to be taken, and the full-time officials did, at the eleventh hour, 
take a decision not to propose any disciplinary measures. 


Conclusions from the strike 


Very soon after the end of the strike it was possible to estimate the 
scope and results of the action. Not only had the local unofficial strike 
movement of coalface workers grown into a country-wide struggle, but 
it had drawn in other underground workers and surface workers who 
gained nothing by the smaller strikes of the previous period. For the 
first time these non-contract workers were largely behind the action 
of the fillers, since they saw the possibility of arriving at some more 
permanent settlement, a settlement which would relieve them of the 
financial consequences of constant stoppages by contract workers." 
The transformation in scale of the strike problem is essentially a 
result of the oraganising réle of the squads of picketing miners who 
were the real core of the week’s strike. 

Price-list revisions were won throughout the coalfield, leading to 
substantial wage-increases. In particular, the agreement concluded 
at Markham Main Colliery (Armthorpe) guaranteed for the first time 
that increased output would be reflected in wages. Out of the victorious 
conclusion of the strike came a feeling among the men that there was 
no need-for the continuation of the frustrating disputes of the previous 
period. It had always been widely suspected that negotiations were 
carried on during the course of unofficial disputes, but the open 
exposure of this on the massive scale involved on this occasion made 
an irreparable breach in the conciliation machinery and the whole 
system of ‘containing’ unofficial strikes. Finally, the success of the 
pickets, the prominence achieved by the local and county strike- 
leaders, provided the beginnings of an alternative to that bureaucratic 
overgrowth that had appeared completely immovable when viewed 
at colliery level only a year or two before 1955. Placed in the context 
of the tremendous gap revealed between the ‘Barnsley’ leadership and 
the rank-and-file, this threatened serious changes. Only a changed 
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policy on behalf of Coal Board or Union would re-establish any sort 
of equilibrium. 

We have seen above that the growing incidence of strikes in the 
year and a half from May 1955, up to the introduction of certain 
measures in January 1957, reflects the dangers represented in failure 
to modify policies in the light of the strike. 

Our description of the sequence of events in the strike fills out in 
terms of human activity the trends demonstrable in the quantitative 
material on strike-rates. A few weeks after the end of the strike the 
results of elections of Union Branch Committees and of delegates to 
the Barnsley Council show very clearly the impact of this county- 
wide event on the local units, where previously one could explain the 
inertia or lack of change in terms of factors operating at local level. 
In these elections, so far as can be ascertained, as part of innumerable 
changes in the personnel of Branch Committees, there were elected 
thirty-one new Secretaries and twenty-six new delegates to the 
Barnsley Council. Taking our own area of community-study, the one 
young Branch Committee member who advocated militant policies 
(and who was a face-worker himself) was elected Branch delegate. 
In short, not only was a breach made in the pattern of settling and 
confining disputes, but many of the officials associated with these 
methods were rejected. The scale of this rebellion was such that it 
can only be explained by the new factors operating in a strike on 
county-wide issues and with a supra-Branch organisation (the Panel). 

In more than one sense, the Fillers’ Strike of May 1955 marked a 
new stage in the development of industrial relations and of the N.U.M. 
in the Yorkshire mining industry. It precipitated in spectacular fashion 
internal processes that to a superficial and formal analysis appeared 
to be contained in equilibrium by the existing framework of Union 
policy and conciliation methods. But of course it did not destroy the 
whole system: the extent of the tranformation consequent on the 
strike was limited by the issues of the strike itself and the experience 
and interests of those most directly involved. Many unsolved prob- 
lems are still to be brought to the light of day, and in what way this 
will happen it is not easy to foretell. In some ways the next stage of the 
conflict will surely be determined by the concrete results of the May 
strike—new negotiation machinery, new composition of Union Com- 
mittees, etc.—but some of the problems still remaining will apparently 
necessitate solution at a level higher than that of the County.° 

The great outstanding question is that of the wages of the day-wage 
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men (those whose wages vary little from the basic national minimum), 
Whether these workers will command the militant support of the 
contract-workers is doubtful at the moment, and clearly the new Panel 
type of organisation is in itself unsuited to the kind of campaign 
that would be required to secure a substantial day-wage advance, 
There may, of course, be larger-scale consequences of the May events 
which will effect the destinies of miners as members of the working- 
class ‘from above’ as it were. For example, although there was a 
strident controversy in the Yorkshire N.U.M. some years ago about 
the Bevanite movement, at a time when the Yorkshire votes con- 
sistently supported the official Labour Party leadership, in 1956 and 
1957 such a swing had occurred that Bevan was returned unopposed 
as nominee for the Labour Party Treasurership.’® On other questions 
a similar change took place. This shift in Yorkshire is of particular 
importance because it is sufficent in the N.U.M. to create a national 
majority in the Union, so that all its votes are cast for the ‘Left’ at 
the T.U.C. and Labour Party Conferences. In the long run, changes 
in Labour Party policies, and its consequent success or failure at the 
polls, might have much more decisive effects on the destinies of miners 
than the development of their relations with employers and ‘union 
men’ in the mining community. 


University of Leeds. 


' See Table I on page 248. 


2 See Dennis, Henriques & Slaughter: Coal is our Life, Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, 1956 


®’ In June 1953, of ten Branch Committee members eight were contract- 
workers .in stone, one checkweighman, and the last (newly elected signifi- 
cantly) a ‘panner’ (pan-turner on conveyor face). 


* High profits in coal-using industries and a general background of infla- 
tion in the economy shows the miner other people, as he sees it, making a 
good thing out of him. Since this article was written, the N.C.B.’s stocks of 
coal have mounted to some 30 million tons, and it is clear that the use of 
fuel oil will further add to the difficulties already resulting from this factor 
and from the decline in coal exports. 


5 This Council is composed of one delegate from each colliery in 
Yorkshire. 


® Those weeks most affected by holidays, i.e. immediately before or after 
bank holidays are omitted. It is clear, however, that the allowance should have 
been enlarged on each side of holiday periods, as clear upward trends tend 
to be interrupted even three or four weeks before a holiday (Weeks Aro— 
B2 Xmas 1954) (Weeks 8 and 9 Easter 19§5). 
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The Strike of Yorkshire Mineworkers in May, 1955 


7 See page 249. 

8 In the record of disputes, several cases occur in which haulage and 
surface workers strike as a reprisal against their loss of time in the strikes 
of fillers. 


® At its 1957 Conference, the N.U.M. nationally decided to press for a 40- 
hour week for surface-workers, the worst paid in the industry. 


10 The absence of such a strong opponent as Gaitskell, who had now taken 
up higher office, might explain the victory of Bevan, but the vote for Bevan 
was in fact part of a whole turn to the Left at that time by the Yorkshire 
N.U.M. leadership, as has been shown by their subsequent réle in the na- 
tional conferences of the Union. 
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CLASS RELATIONSHIPS AND IDEOLOGY * 
Donald G. MacRae 





I 


hen people today hear the word ‘ideology’ they almost auto- 

matically associate it with some aspect of class consciousness 

or class feeling which has coloured thought or desire. In 

fact, whatever their political beliefs, they accept a Marxist interpreta- 

tion of the term, and pay an unconscious homage to a triumph of 

self-conscious ideologising which has imposed itself even on the 

enemies of all for which Marx stood—whether as social scientist or 

political propagandist. In more than two centuries perhaps only 

Rousseau and Freud have known a similar triumph and become 
incorporated in the total ideology of our society. 

Yet the word ‘ideology’ has no necessary connection with the 
concepts of class and class relationship. The first systematic (and 
still valuable) analysis of the sociology of class since the Greeks, 
The Observations Concerning the Distinction of Ranks in Society, 
by John Millar, Professor of Laws in the University of Glasgow 
(1771) contains nothing that can reasonably be construed as a 
reference to ideology. As recently as 1932 the seventh volume of 
the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences contained no separate 
article on ideology, and the word was then in no sense part of the 
ordinary vocabulary of politics, sociology or philosophy in the 
English-speaking world. It was the exile of scholars from central 
Europe by the Nazi regime and the influence of Bolshevism on the 
mind of the ‘thirties (itself a consequence of both the success of 
Fascism and the economic failures of the great depression) which 
gave the word currency. Above all we owe its usage—though not 
in the sense which he intended—to the magnetic personality of one 
of these refugee scholars, the late Karl Mannheim. A significant date 
in the history of the term is the publication of his Ideology and 
Utopia in an English edition in 1936. 

* This paper was read on the 11th April, 1958 in the Social Science 


Research Centre of the University of Edinburgh, at a Conference of the 
British Sociological Association (Scottish Branch). 
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One original significance of the word was that of the science of 
the sources of ideas, and this, of course, could be understood in a 
strictly epistemological sense. Again it could be interpreted as the 
investigation of the social sources—assuming that such existed—of 
ideas, and as the science of such investigation the word is still some- 
times employed by sociologists and anthropologists. More usually, 
and this, I suppose, is the sense I am expected to follow, ideology 
is both the distortion of thought by interest—public or private, 
consciously or unconsciously known—and the study of such distor- 
tion. Such distortion may be confined to a single item, but it is 
usually assumed to extend to the whole range of ideas and modes of 
thought and expression of a group, class, society or large-scale 
culture. In fact ideology is believed to extend throughout each and 
every weltanschauung, and non-ideological thinking to be impossible. 

But such a view is very alarming. If all thought is ideological then 
no objective remark can both be made and be known to be objective. 
Mannheim tried to escape this dilemma by suggesting that the 
independent intellectuals—such as himself—were unmoved by the 
social factors that forced lesser men into ideological error. Marxists 
regarded ideological error as the penalty of class society: the pro- 
letariat now and all mankind in the future—i.e., after the revolution 
—are to be regarded as immune from such systematic misconception, 
for their interests are, or will be, the universal, objective interests of 
mankind. 

With such word-play we are unconcerned. With the larger and 
genuine problem raised by these considerations we cannot be con- 
cerned here. This paper must exclude them for the same sufficient 
reason which excludes whales from the aquarium: they are too big. 
For myself I believe that under certain not uncommon circumstances 
judgments which are in no important sense ideologically distorted 
are perfectly possible—and, indeed, frequent. 

Mannheim in fact distinguished two sorts of socially distorted 
thought and called only that which is distorted to serve the interests 
of a ruling class, a status quo, and a backward harking and historically 
based politics by the name of Ideology. The forward looking, 
innovatory thought of a struggling or oppressed class he called 
Utopia. I shall not adopt Mannheim’s usage, but it does lead to two 
other considerations: one, the relation of élites to ideology, I shall 
briefly recur to; about the other, Myth as defined by Sorel, I should 
like to say a word here. 
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By a myth Sorel meant, ‘an affirmation of a readiness to act’— 
act, that is, politically. Every ideology is in a sense a myth, for it 
declares the premises and circumstances on which a man will act, 
accept, reject, dispute, or struggle. As such it is one of the most 
important things for the sociologists to understand because society 
itself is only rendered possible by people having fairly accurate 
assessments of their response systems to different circumstances, and 
similar assessments of the response systems of others—that is, in part, 
of their ideologies. We shall see that, in part, the assertion of the 
existence of an all pervading ideology of class relationships is, as 
Sorel himself held, a Sorelian myth. 


II 


I should like now to turn to the concept of class and then look 
at the facts of class as they manifest themselves in British society 
If we say that human beings to whom are assigned statuses which 
can be ordered invidiously in terms of prestige form a system of 
ranks, we can then distinguish two main kinds of ranking system 
in society. Ranking can be in terms of variables not under human 
control—age, sex, etc.—or in terms of variables socially ascribed or 
achieved in purely socially defined contexts. Of this latter sort, with 
which we are here interested, we can classify three main varieties 
in terms of the sanctions preventing an individual, family, or group 
changing rank order. These are caste, where the sanctions are 
religious, ritual and legal, and movement is almost impossible; estate, 
using the word in the ‘feudal’ sense of Lyndsay’s A Satire of the 
Thrie Estates, where the primary sanction is legal; and, last, class, 
where the only ultimate sanction is economic, though it may be 
expressed and mediated in a variety of ways. 

Now these three are not necessarily exclusive: there is, for 
example, some element of caste in British society and a considerable 
surviving estate or feudal component at work in the reality and, 
even more, the ideology of our system of ranks. Yet, we are above 
all a class based society. 

Between all positions in a hierarchically ordered social system there 
exists what is sometimes called social distance. Unlike distance in 
physical space this is not a simple concept. The distance from 
Inverness to Aberdeen is the same to the traveller from whichever 
town he starts. The distance between a Colonel and his batman is 
not the same as the distance between the batman and the Colonel. 
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Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller were remarkably close, but the 
journey from Mr. Pickwick to Sam was direct, while that from Sam 
to Mr. Pickwick had to be channelled roundabout through Mr. 
Weller’s oblique yet constant flow of wit and high spirits. The 
ideology of class relations is largely about social distance, and its 
nature and intensity vary with the nature and intensity of that 
distance. 

Ultimately in our society this distance can be referred to differences 
in wealth and power—in economics and politics. This may not be 
true of individuals selected at random, but it is true for groups 
which are differently ranked. We all know exceptions to this 
generalisation—perhaps we all like to believe that we, personally, 
are exceptions—but the fact remains. We should not be frightened 
from recognising it by any bogey of Marxism, nor believe that to 
recognise it involves one in some Bolshevik conclusion. 

In Marx power follows wealth; in life wealth frequently follows 
power. The study of those in whom power is specially concentrated 
in any given group or society is the study of élites, and, largely 
because they don’t easily show up statistically, this is one of the most 
neglected topics of modern sociology. The point about élites is that 
they are not typical but are important; lots of sociologists seem to 
find both these facts an affront. The average and trivial provide safe 
topics of investigation—élites should be left to the political scientist, 
and, usually, he isn’t there. In English, what is the literature on this 
topic? Papers by Laski and Guttsman, the controversial Power Elite 
of C. Wright Mills, and nothing .. . 

The status of the ruling élite in a society is usually the highest 
status of that society, and beneath it lie all the other invidiously 
ranked statuses. These form not one hierarchy but a pyramid of sub- 
hierarchies. Nevertheless, one can say that where statuses are 
awarded similar prestige they will be grouped together by others and 
seen as forming a single group, and as time goes on they will in fact 
more and more form such a group with a tendency to both endo- 
genous recruitment and endogamy. Ginsberg describes such a 
collectivity as a quasi-group—one which can, under appropriate 
circumstances become a true group and develop an internal structure 
and a common ideology—i.e., class-consciousness. In a word, such a 
quasi-group of equivalent status-holders is what we call a class. 

Now some five years ago I had to undertake a survey of the 
literature on social stratification including, of course, ranking studies.’ 
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I found that such studies had been made fairly intensively for over 
thirty years, that they had used all sorts of groups from any six 
students who happened to be around to national panels to do the 
ranking, and that they had been made in almost every non-communist 
country from—literally—Japan to Cuba. One conclusion, banal 
enough perhaps, forced itself on me, and appears to be the central 
fact about the ideology of class relationships; in every society the 
statuses assigned to the various major occupations formed, with 
negligible exceptions, exactly the same hierarchy. This hierarchy is, 
of course, by the very nature of such studies fairly crude. There are, 
as I said, sub-hierarchies discernible by other means, the élite is 
too small to be included in such broad sweeps, and so on... Never- 
theless, the central fact remains, the status and therefore the class 
systems of industrial societies are founded on an identical appraisal, 
a uniform ideology of prestige. Secondly, this hierarchy parallels with 
remarkable closeness the hierarchy of income distribution. 

From this I think it follows that the ownership of capital is not 
a major element in the primary ideology of class—though capital is 
of course a major determinant of income and, very often, of member- 
ship of the élite. What we call the Establishment is certainly an 
object in our ideology of class, and it is a nice euphemism for the 
British power élite. It belongs, however, to what I might call the 
secondary ideology of class: the world in which people are not 
appraising their own or their neighbour’s class position, but the 
world in which they think in terms of ‘we’ and a mysterious ‘they’ 
—the remote holders of power and manipulators of destiny. “They’ 
are by definition not clearly located save in revolutionary situations 
where the identification may be largely erroneous in objective terms. 
Very often in industrial societies such identification of ‘them’ as takes 
place is with the owners of large capital—people who are not thought 
of as belonging to the normal occupational structure, but as ‘out- 
siders’ to ordinary life and society. 


III 


Britain is notoriously a country in which class counts for much. 
Some people, very far from being Marxists, would make British class 
structure identical with British social structure. This I am certain is 
to fail to understand the utility of a properly sociological analysis 
of social structure, but the mistake is both pardonable and illuminat- 


ing. 
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I have now, an exiled Scot, lived for some fifteen years in England. 
I am only now, slowly, painfully, incredulously, beginning to make 
sense of the ramifications of English class feeling and structure. I 
suffer from what is perhaps an illusion in thinking that things are 
simpler—or cruder—in Scotland, though I cannot accept the Scots 
legend that they are basically different, or that the air north of the 
border is much more egalitarian in Kelvinside than on Highgate Hill. 
At any rate Britain is a country in which to mistake class structure 
for the whole of social structure is plausible. The social perception 
of the British people is very largely a perception of status and of 
class expressed not merely in income, type of occupation and capital, 
not merely in ways of consumption, but in the least nuance of inter- 
personal behaviour, manner, speech, bearing and dress. 

Yet Britain is a country of high social mobility. Our total ideology 
is one of tradition, changelessness, and perhaps a slightly defeated 
feeling in the bright new—yet already tarnished—world of American 
or German capitalism. How different the reality! As de Tocqueville 
long ago pointed out careers were open to talents earlier here than 
anywhere in Europe.’ The rate of social mobility may have increased 
—contrary to popular belief—only very slightly in recent years 
(indeed, over the last three generations), but it is not only higher 
than in France or Italy, it is and remains as high as in the United 
States where social mobility is both an ideal and a myth. If, as I 
believe, social distance is greater here than in America, then this fact 
is only the more remarkable, for the obstacles are so much the 
greater.* 

In addition income differentials after tax have, with exceptions 
and cross currents, tended to become less. This is not nearly so true 
of capital differentials, though here too there is a similar trend. What 
is more important both for the analyst of social structure and of 
ideology is something different; the secular tendency of income in 
real terms per head to rise which is typical of all industrialised 
countries. The average real income of employed persons today is 
two and a half times what it was in 1850. This means that, other 
things being equal, the ordinary consumption patterns of daily living 
have tended more and more to approximate in accordance with the 
rule which economists call Engel’s law. 

The visible symbols of status are therefore becoming fewer and 
more subtle. Clothing, diet, physical cleanliness, stature, leisure 
activity and so on are all still differentiated on a class basis, but the 
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differentiation is of constantly diminishing importance in a world of 
mass production and mass consumption. Social distance has not 
merely become more difficult to maintain, it has, in all our personal 
experience, actually and significantly diminished. 

There is a good deal of sad truth in the remark by Jules Renard 
that, ‘To be happy oneself is not enough; it is necessary that the 
others shouldn’t be.’ The shrinking of social distance and the vanish- 
ing of certain of the most obvious symbols of status has left an 
ideological vacuum. A gnawing discontent is felt that there are fewer 
people about whom one can self-evidently despise or hate. I think 
this sort of feeling was keener between about 1948-55 than today, 
but it is still a feature of the social psychology of class relations 
in modern Britain, and a very unamiable if comprehensible one. 

Education, however, remains in England—and to a smaller degree 
in Scotland and Wales—a real symbol of status difference which is 
also a major factor in social structure. In England one is very un- 
likely to be socially mobile upwards unless one achieves entry to 
either a grammar or a public school. Mobility itself is a status symbol, 
and it is a consequence above all of education. A consequence of 
this is that mobility breeds mobility. The background and aspirations 
of high status increase the chance of high status education. If, despite 
home and parental expectations, a child does not gain access to the 
grammar school or its equivalent he can still be bought its advantages. 
If a child of a lower class does gain this access he may still be denied 
its fruit, for his home may be indifferent or actively hostile to 
aspiration. Educational ambition may, indeed, be seen as class 
disloyalty.‘ 

And class attitudes to education are fixed not just in home and 
school. The child is exposed to his peers in the community in which 
he lives, whether they be a street gang, delinquent or otherwise, or 
the children of his parent’s friends—a very different kind of 
collectivity! And they are affected by what it is jargon to call the 
mass media. We understand too little about this, but I have been 
struck by the number of working class university applicants I inter- 
view who are statistically a-typical in reading ‘quality’ newspapers. 
I should like to know much more about how class values and symbols 
are learned. 

IV 

I have so far tried to say something about our leading concepts 

and about the facts of social class in contemporary Britain. It is time 
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to come more closely to grips with our central theme. Suppose we 
imagine a society the bonds of which are those of what Durkheim 
called mechanical solidarity. Not even the Australian aborigines from 
whom Durkheim drew so many instances lived in such a society 
wherein réle differentiation is at a minimum and elements of hier- 
archy are non-existent or limited to simple relations of subordination/ 
superordination, but a number of societies have, in fact, approached 
very closely to this condition and in modern societies a community 
such as a mining village or even, if we are to believe what we are 
told, a quarter of London like Bethnal Green, may approximate to 
it. 

Such a society will have an ideology, but this will of course be 
the total ideology of the society, though no doubt it will be held 
with different emphases by different age or sex groups. It will be 
known to every member of the society—a common property in 
collective representations and values. In any society which displays 
long term cohesion, with one exception, this will to some extent 
remain the case even when stratification is present. The exception 
occurs not just when slavery is present—the slaves in the comedies 
of Aristophanes and, even more markedly, of Plautus partake of this 
sort of ideological property. It occurs only where there is large scale 
plantation slavery—slavery as an industrial system—and even there 
it will become blunted at the edges of contact between the masters 
and the slaves. Just as Hobbes was only in part right in seeing man 
as a wolf to man, so was Marx only in part correct in seeing classes 
as ever and irreconcilably opposed. 

The division of labour and the consequent specialisation of réles 
gives rise to status and the emergence of a system of ranks. Culture 
is no longer uniform, and different statuses develop their own sub- 
cultures the awareness of which can lead to class consciousness. This 
has always been one of the most obvious facts of social life— 
Egyptian texts contrasting the lot of the peasant and the scribe; the 
characters of Aristophanic comedy and Anglo-Saxon homilies are 
all evidence. I came recently in W. P. Ker’s Epic and Romance’® on 
a good example from one of the chansons de geste of this sort of 
thing giving rise to a radically different though in no way opposed 
set of collective representations. The seigneur whose trade is war 
wants information about the strong city of Nimes: he is answered 
by a peasant with facts about how much bread costs and the problem 
of paying toll. It is not that the serf is stupid; he conceives the 
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same world in largely different terms, though on many matters of 
loyalty and religion he would share with the knight the latter’s 
ideology. 

But in a society where there are different ideologies the dominant 
conception of what relations ought to hold between individuals and 
classes will be that of the dominant class. Of all the ideologies in 
a society this will under normal circumstances most closely approxi- 
mate to what I have called the total ideology, the common frame of 
reference and value within which the society has its being. Until 
recently—and perhaps still—this has been the ideology primarily 
held by the bourgeoisie of Western society. 

This great class early, and long before its triumph, believed in 
the paramountcy of its claim. Its right to dominance, a right con- 
ceived of as part of the order of nature, formed an integral part of 
its ideology almost from the first. In 1366, for example, the échevins 
of Douai refer to God himself as ‘li premierz et souverains bourgeois 
de tous.’* At the end of the nineteenth century Engels complained to 
Marx about the English, the ‘most bourgeois of all nations,’ not 
content with having a bourgeoisie of its own, seeming set on having 
a bourgeois aristocracy and even a bourgeois proletariat. What he 
would say today I cannot well imagine. 

Even the revolutionary view of class relations, supposed to be 
the ideology of wage workers was learned from eminently bourgeois 
figures. As Lenin himself said, the proletariat of itself evolves only a 
trade union consciousness—and nothing could more respect bourgeois 
virtue and status than a British trade union leader. This creative 
and remarkable age when bourgeois ideology dominated all has very 
likely ended and some of our present discontents are perhaps the 
worries of an ideological inter-regnum; at any rate the class relations 
most typical of this age are ending. 

Labour is no longer conceived as one commodity among many, 
thrift is no longer a supreme virtue nor economic struggle a just 
and necessary condition of nature, the world of nature may continue 
to yield to that greatest triumph of bourgeois ideology—natural 
science—but the world of man seems no longer capable of subjection 
by bourgeois virtue and the Faustian spirit. Yet even this may not 
long endure at its full strength in a world where consumption is 
valued above production. Paradoxically certain segments of bourgeois 
morality and ideology—even aspiration—are to be found more clearly 
today in the Communist countries than in the West. Class relations 
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can therefore no longer be conducted on the intellectual premise 
that classes should not exist, that only individuals count, that their 
legal rights should be identical and minimal, and that the rights 
of private property, sacred to Locke or Burke, take precedence over 
all other claims. The classical age of the bourgeois is over. The 
culture of the new period of high consumption and reduced social 
distance is not yet defined. 

With the end of the classical age of bourgeois ideology has gone 
its classical antithesis—the ideology of the urban industrial wage- 
earner, opposed to the dominance of the owners of property yet 
admiring their virtues and above all concerned to extend the 
bourgeois claim for liberty and equality into the economic sphere 
instead of limiting it merely to legal and political rights. I do not 
mean that classes have ceased to exist; they haven’t. Nor do I mean 
that opposition between classes has come to an end—all class rela- 
tions are at some point invidious and capable of causing resentment. 
Nor again do I mean that there is no element of exploitation or 
estrangement in class relations today: elements felt to be of this 
character are probably unavoidable and provide factors of conflict 
without which, as Simmel and others have suggested, society is 
perhaps impossible and certainly lacking in a source of healthy 
internal dynamic. 

What I am suggesting is that while classes as more or less discrete 
sub-cultures remain in being, though with less definition today than 
perhaps ever before in a society based on the advanced division of 
labour, classes as entities construed by their members as massive, 
on-going and necessarily opposed realities are, in Ginsberg’s vocabu- 
lary, but quasi-groups, capable certainly rapidly of becoming 
internally structured and self-conscious, but only intermittently 
existent as responses to a variety of precipitating causes. 

Further, I am suggesting that at no previous period have classes 
in an industrial society, despite the existence of trade unions, 
employers’ associations and so on, less closely approximated to the 
image of their constant, furious existence as embattled sectors within 
society. One mirror of this might be the state of our literature: when, 
for example, did the last proletarian novel appear? How many novels 
have appeared in America about men in grey flannel suits, in England 
about the sort of hero deployed by Sir Charles Snow or Nigel 
Balchin? 

The ideology of class is of less importance than for generations. 
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It is still there, but it is at the moment less important than are, for 
example, inter-generational differences in ideology. I have found this 
particularly marked in my experience over the last decade in the 
field of trade union education. Nor, it is worth remembering, has 
class been so important a factor in ideology as nationalism in the 
recent political and social experience of mankind. 

This is not to say that an appropriate precipitating cause, for 
example a slump, could not create again classes as real groups and 
revive a hostile class-consciousness. If this happened it would act 
first on a mass of diffused feeling through a small and more sensitive 
élite. In what still seems to be the most rewarding of post-war 
surveys, Brennan, Pollins and Cooney, Social Change in South-West 
Wales,’ we can see this group at work in Chapel, trade union, and 
local politics. We need much more study of such local class élites— 
their recruitment, their rewards—real or psychological—and the 
mechanisms which maintain them in being. 

But, it may be objected, this is to neglect what has been called 
the ‘class war downwards’ whereby privilege and power uphold not 
just their position but strive to maintain social distance. Such 
activities, too, have become both more difficult and less frequent. 
An interesting cultural phenomenon after the enforced egalitarianism 
and fraternity of the war and the early years of Earl Attlee’s govern- 
ment was what some have called the middle-class counter-revolution 
—the attempt by dress, conspicuous consumption and argot, as well 
as politically to restore old demarcations, distinctions and distances. 
I would put the period of this, curiously enough, as coinciding with 
the age of ‘Butskellism.’ I think it is over and has failed. Perhaps 
however it is reviving in a new form and finding political expression 
in a Liberal revival in politics. 

Ideologies and classes are subject to the same forces of social 
change which are at work on the whole social structure. Prosperity 
and the egalitarian strand in democracy combine to produce an 
increasing identity of taste, interest and value as social distance both 
lessens and is de-valued. The ideology of what is called ‘organisation 
man’ in the service of government or of large business enterprise 
is very unlike that of the old, individualist bourgeois. It is at once 
conformist, polite, technical and yet competitive. It is, however, 
competitive in a different context of social facts and ideology. The 
ideology of class seems largely irrelevant to the organisation man and 
to his nuclear, geographically and socially mobile family. They 
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compete with a reference group of peers, not with other classes, and 
their standards of consumption and of judgment are those of an all 
pervasive apparatus of mass communication. 

All sociological generalisations are matters of more or less. This 
does not make them unimportant. Ranking and the division of labour 
will continue to perpetuate invidious distinctions which will find 
ideological expression. I do not think that ‘organisation man’ has in 
him the making of a new ruling élite. Elites may be recruited from 
his ranks but either power and responsibility will transform the 
recruits, or the fabric of social control will slacken and become too 
weak for the strains of internal or external crisis. 

As sociologists we should try to find out more about how in fact 
ideologies are formed and transmitted, how they affect action, and 
how they are affected by it. At the moment we know very little about 
these matters, yet our techniques are good enough, if applied, to 
give the answers. But beyond these answers, we must always 
remember, lies the dazzling, hopeful, variety of obdurate and diverse 
human individuality. 


London School of Economics. 


1 Current Sociology, Vol. II, No. 1, 1953-54. 
* Headlam (ed.): L’Ancien régime, p. 96. Oxford, 1924. 


® D. V. Glass, (ed.): Social Mobility in Britain, 1954. S. M. Lipset and 
N. Rogoff: Class and Opportunity in Europe and the U.S., Commentary. 


4 Glass: op. cit. J. Floud, A. H. Halsey, F. M. Martin: Social Class 
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6 Quoted C. H. Haskins: The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century, 
Chapter 2, Cambridge, (Mass.), 1927. 


* London, 1954. 
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Labour and Politics, 1900-1906, by F. Bealey and H. Pelling. 
Pp. xi + 314. London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1958. 30s. 


The type of detailed research through which Professor Namier 
has changed our views about 18th century politics is only now being 
applied to the early years of this century. Even so, many important 
sources are not yet available; Ramsay MacDonald’s papers, for 
instance, if published, would have been immensely valuable to Mr. 
Bealey and Mr. Pelling in their laborious task of showing how 
MacDonald, Keir Hardie and a few others created a Labour Party 
out of the still amorphous Labour movement. They trace the story 
from the famous meeting of trade unionists and Socialists in 1900 
to the 1906 election when the Labour Representation Committee 
succeeded in getting 29 of its 50 candidates returned to Parliament, 
and so began to call itself the Labour Party. 

Decisive factors in creating a party out of such dissimilar ingred- 
ients as the trade unions, the I.L.P., the S.D.F. and the Fabians 
were the Taff Vale judgment, which turned many trade unionists to 
politics, and Ramsay MacDonald’s secret arrangement (not, however, 
unknown to Keir Hardie) with Herbert Gladstone, the Liberal Chief 
Whip. By this agreement (the details given here are the book’s most 
important addition to knowledge) Liberals in some areas were 
reluctantly persuaded to stand down for Labour candidates; in 
return, Labour did not stand in some areas where their candidature 
would have ensured a Tory victory. An amusing example is given 
of MacDonald’s embarrassment in persuading Labour enthusiasts to 
conform to an agreement, the existence of which they did not know. 
Those who like speculation in historical pluperfects may like to guess 
how many years of apprenticeship the Labour Party was saved by 
MacDonald’s flair for secret diplomacy. 

We should be grateful to these authors for their efforts, on the 
basis of statistics of church schools in various parts of England, to 
correlate the growth of the Labour Party with the strength of Non- 
conformity. The point is particularly interesting to me because, as 
a small boy, the 1906 election is among my most vivid early 
memories. My father was a Nonconformist minister in the over- 
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whelmingly Church and Tory atmosphere of the little cathedral town 
of Hereford. The few Liberals were the dissenters, and I, (and, I 
think, only one other boy) wore Liberal election colours in the 
Cathedral School. My father was a Socialist whose belief in Lloyd 
George as a radical reformer lasted until the Coalition Government 
of 1916. I walked by his side through the streets of Hereford 
watching the exciting notices go up: “The Flowing Tide.’ In those 
days elections were staggered, and a Liberal victory in one part of 
the country was likely to encourage Liberal voters in another. We 
watched the Liberal figures out-distancing their competitors on 
electoral ladders displayed in shop windows. When the results were 
known, a mock parliament was set up in Hereford. Laurence 
Housman, later a pacifist and Socialist, was leader of the Tory 
party, and my father held the entirely novel post of leader of the 
Labour party. But the election, as far as Hereford went, was really 
between Church and Dissent. 

Bernard Shaw, Mr. Bealey and Mr. Pelling recall, said that the 
election of 1906 was a ‘striking indication of the conservatism of the 
electorate, that is, it opposed imperialism, the new Education Act, 
tariff reform and all other novelties.’ The only victorious novelty 
was the emergence of a small group of dissenters, who hated Liberal 
imperialism and were not satisfied with the Liberal opposition to 
Chinese labour, with its cry of the ‘Big versus the Little Loaf’ and 
its resistance to church education rates. For the first time these Left 
dissenters voted Labour and in less than 20 years they formed a 
government. 


New Statesman, London. KINGSLEY MarTIN. 


Adult Education by Robert Peers. Pp. xiv + 365. London: Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1958. 35s. 


The Year Book of Education 1958 edited by G. Z. F. Bereday and 
J. A. Lauwerys. Pp. xv + 544. London: Evans Brothers Ltd., 
1958. 63s. 


Robert Peers, who held the chair of Adult Education at Notting- 
ham University from 1922 until 1953, and was the Head of the 
Extra-Mural Department for even longer, is the doyen of adult 
education in England—and perhaps the geographical limitation is 
unnecessary. His book, the first comprehensive study in this country 
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of the history, organisation, and problems of adult education, has 
been eagerly awaited, and commands immediate respect, by reason 
of its breadth, the wealth of experience out of which it is written, 
and the sympathetically human approach to the subject. 

There is no accepted definition of adult education. This is a study 
of those forms of liberal adult education which find their most 
conspicuous expression in the extra-mural work of the universities, 
and in the work of the W.E.A. In his preface Professor Peers pays 
tribute to the great range of other, informal, activities which con- 
tribute so much to the educational experience of an advanced 
community, but deliberately excludes them from consideration, since, 
as he explains, it is obviously necessary to set some limits to the 
subject of the study. 

The first part of the book is devoted to the background of English 
adult education. The history of adult education has never before 
been so well treated, even in the classic 1919 Report. Here it is 
dealt with as a particular aspect of social and political history. Those 
who are closely associated with adult education often are apt to 
regard the present pattern as pre-ordained by a kindly fate which 
presides over education in England and Wales; Peers points out that 
other patterns of development would have been quite possible, 
especially if public money for adult education had been forthcoming 
twenty years before the day of Morant’s reign at the Board of 
Education. 

Part II is an admirable description and analysis of adult education 
in Britain today. Peers is not afraid to face the difficult questions. 
In the fields of elementary and of technical education the pioneer 
work of voluntary bodies was later taken over by public authorities; 
is this a normal development, or is adult education in this respect 
peculiar? How far is the W.E.A. attracting members of the working- 
classes, whose needs it was created to serve, and how far is it simply 
a general provider? What should be the scope of the ‘workers’ 
education,’ and who should be responsible for it? (the total trade 
union expenditure on education is estimated at present to amount 
to 4d. per head per annum). ‘Compared with the adult population 
as a whole,’ says Professor Peers, ‘those at the top and the bottom 
of the social scale are but little represented. The former doubtless 
consider that they do not need adult education; the latter perhaps 
feel incapable of it. Both are wrong.’ 

The inclusion of the sections on teachers and methods and of the 
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chapters on adult education overseas, interesting though they are in 
themselves, deprives the book as a whole of the unity and elegant 
symmetry that distinguish the earlier part. But from beginning to 
end it is written in language that is easy and pleasant to read. 

It would obviously be unreasonable to look for an elegant unity 
in The Year Book of Education. The 1958 edition is the work of 
some fifty contributors, writing on different-aspects of the secondary 
school curriculum. The five headings under which the chapters are 
subsumed (tradition and the curriculum; stated aims and objectives; 
the curriculum in the educational pattern; the influence of social 
circumstances; and theories of education and curriculum reform), 
and the geographical scatter of the contributors, from China and 
Japan to the U.S.A., from the U.S.S.R. to South Africa, from 
Ethiopia to Canada, give some idea of the range and variety of its 
contents. 

The Editors, in their Introduction, stress that persistently man 
over-estimates his own legislative power to effect reform; even so 
purposeful a state as the Soviet Union has been able to carry through 
only limited and piecemeal reforms. This is a timely warning. But 
do not the Editors themselves make this very mistake when they 
speak of the ‘fate’ of the 1944 Act?—for it is as yet too early, by 
a generation, to know its fate. Are not the Editors pitching their 
expectations rather high in pleading for a ‘science of education’ 
which will place at the disposal of ‘the educational administrator 

. a corpus of scientific knowledge, a coherent system of theories, 
which he can use to predict the outcome of educational policy’? 
It must be admitted that if precision in the use of language is a 
characteristic of the scientific method several of the contributors, 
including even the Editors, at times approach their subjects in a 
regrettably unscientific way. 

The Year Book cannot be read at a sitting, but neither can it be 
left unread by any one who cares about the place and function of 
the school in society. The Editors’ hope that it will make a con- 
tribution to the systematic theoretical study of education will 
certainly be fulfilled. One feature of the 1958 Year Book will cause 
universal regret; it is the first post-war volume which does not bear 
the familiar and respected name of the late G. B. Jeffery. 


Rewley House, F,. W. Jessup. 
Oxford. 
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The People of Ship Street by Madeline Kerr. Pp. vii + 215. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1958. 23s. 


Durban: A Study in Racial Ecology by L. Kuper, H. Watts and 
R. Davies. Pp. 254. London: Jonathan Cape, 1958. 21s. 


In The People of Ship Street, Dr. Madeline Kerr reports on five 
years’ intensive field work on sixty-one Liverpool families. She 
selected them through their children, who, in two projective tests, 
gave response patterns very similar to those of Jamaican children’ 
and very different from those of ‘normal’ English children. Though 
Kerr’s theoretical orientation is not clearly formulated, nor her 
hypothesis-testing rigorously carried out, she appears to be advancing 
the proposition that ‘lack of [personality] integration’ may be 
attributed to lack of security resulting from ‘réle deprivation or 
impairment’ (p. 8). 

The picture that emerges from the ethnographical part of the 
book, which unfortunately depends too much on relatively unedited 
anecdotes and too little on statistical tabulation, is similar to that 
provided by other recent studies of British working-class populations.’ 
These Liverpool slum-dwellers, for Westerners, place great emphasis 
on kinship; and they show a tendency towards uxorilocal marriage 
and what Smith* has called matri-filiation. Kerr makes no reference 
to Smith’s hypothesis that matri-filiation is associated with limited 
social mobility; though, presumably, the lack of personality integra- 
tion she claims to demonstrate is a psychological facet of the 
restricted social mobility of the working class. 

The People of Ship Street will provide ammunition for those who 
complain of the woolliness and literary incompetence of social 
scientists. Apart from showing a general lack of scientific rigour, 
the book abounds in incoherent statements, tautologies and sheer 
inept writing. Examples are :- ‘Now the person who is non-integrated 

. will have difficulty in acting in an overall manner’ (p. 9); and 
‘She was one of the most martinet of Mums in this group’ (p. 18). 

Durban: A Study in Racial Ecology provides a refreshing contrast. 
It is an example of team work at its best. Professor Kuper has an 
incisive style and an exceptionally clear idea of where he and the 
reader are going; and his documentation is scrupulous. The standard 
of Dr. Watts’s diagrams and tables and of Mr. Davies’s maps is 
excellent. 
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The authors administer a timely reminder to white South Africans 
addicted to the national game of Chinese-checkers-in-reverse that the 
marbles they propose to segregate by colour have human qualities 
such as vital statistics, income, religion, and attitudes akin to the 
Englishman’s conviction that his home is his castle. This they do 
by building, from a special analysis of the crude returns of the 1951 
Census and from Kuper’s almost unrivalled knowledge of recent 
South African legislation,‘ a detailed account of the present 
characteristics and distribution of the populations whom white South 
Africans in Durban dream of rearranging in a pattern even more 
segregated than the present one, and of the implications of Group 
Areas Act recommendations. Throughout, their approach has the 
qualities lacking not only in The People of Ship Street but also in 
a great many books written on South Africa, viz., objectivity, clarity 
and factual accuracy. 


University of Witwatersrand, M. G. Marwick. 
Johannesburg. 

' Cf. Madeline Kerr: Personality and Conflict in famaica, Liverpool. 
1952. 

? For instance, Michael Young and Peter Willmott: Family and Kinship 
in East London, London, 1957. 

% Raymond T. Smith: The Negro Family in British Guiana, London, 


1956. 
* Cf. Leo Kuper: Passive Resistance in South Africa, London, 1956. 


The Middle East in Transition edited by Walter Z. Laqueur. 
Pp. xix + 513. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1958. 
40s. 


This.symposium is a valuable contribution to the study of the 
complex political and social factors underlying recent developments 
in the Middle East and should help to dispel some of the dangerous 
misconceptions which have misled Western policy towards the Arab 
states. Thirty-five authorities, representing a wide range of political 
views, have contributed. Some of the essays were specially 
commissioned for this volume but the majority were originally 
published in English and foreign periodicals. In selecting them the 
editor has not attempted to cover all the problems of the Middle 
East but has chosen for discussion topics which, while of the greatest 
importance and urgency, have not so far been adequately studied 
or publicised. 
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The acute social crisis through which the Middle East is passing 
is analysed by numerous contributors. Emphasis is laid on the 
dangerous social void that has arisen as a result of the failure of the 
Arab countries to evolve new social institutions to replace the old 
community structure of Islam, destroyed by the impact of Western 
intellectual, legal and economic systems. The great disparity between 
rich and poor, the backward condition of the peasantry, the weakness 
of the middle class and the industrial working class are all the subject 
of detailed discussion. Other studies are devoted to the movement 
for land reform in Egypt, the refugee problem and economic and 
social development in Iraq. Particularly valuable for an understand- 
ing of the present political situation in the Middle East are the 
essays which discuss the programmes, activities and strength of the 
Arab radical movements—Nasserism, the Ba’ath and Communism. 
Although the main emphasis is on political and social developments 
in the Arab world there are also contributions on Israel, Turkey 
and Iran. 

The main theme of the second part of the volume is Russian 
penetration in the Middle East. Considerable space is given to an 
analysis of the change in Soviet policy implied by its support of 
Islam and Arab nationalism. Attempts are also made to assess the 
factors in the Middle East situation which favour the success of 
Russia and Communism. That the present reaction against the West 
and the widespread economic and social discontent promote the 
Soviet cause is self-evident but certain writers also challenge the 
widely held belief that Islam is incompatible with Communism on 
the grounds that the authoritarianism and collectivist tendencies 
inherent in Islamic tradition predispose those who have been brought 
up in it to accept Communist teaching. 


University of Cambridge. M. MuNN-RANKIN. 
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Village Life in Northern India by Oscar Lewis. Pp. xvi + 384. 
Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois Press, 1958. $7.50. 


India’s Changing Villages by S. C. Dube. Pp. xii + 230. London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1958. 25s. 


Sinhalese Village by Bruce Ryan. Pp. x + 229. Coral Gables, 
Florida: University of Miami Press, 1958. 


These three works have some features in common. Although each 
has been written by a single author, they are largely based on data 
collected by students under the direction of the author, and they 
rely to a notable extent on questionnaire and sample surveys. Also, 
the emphasis is to a greater or lesser degree on change. 

Professor Ryan’s book is short (printed in Varitype) and it strikes 
an uneasy balance between the outline of a synchronic picture 
(pp. 1-135) and an assessment of change (pp. 136-195). It is the 
work of a sociologist, who is conscientious but not very sensitive to 
local or regional themes (e.g. cross-cousin marriage, impurity, 
factions, exorcism'). All this explains to some extent why the work 
remains somehow unconvincing, at any rate to the present reviewer 
as a social anthropologist, although great pains have no doubt been 
taken to be accurate. There are valuable observations and discussions. 
Happiness has no history, and it may well be that a society which 
appears to the author as ‘loosely structured’ and which changes 
slowly and smoothly does not make for an easy account. 

Professor Lewis directed a ‘pilot research project’ for the P.E.A. 
of the Indian ‘Planning Commission’ in a Jat (jat) village near Delhi 
in the initial stages of the Community Development drive. His 
primary concern was to give relevant information to the agents of 
change. He published a notable contribution about factions which 
constitutes, in a substantially expanded form, the most important 
chapter in the present book (pp. 113-154). The interest of the matter 
would have amply justified a more detailed and concrete treatment. 
But whatever criticism can be directed at the method of inquiry and 
of exposition, this first systematic study of factions is the equivalent 
of a discovery for Indian sociology in general. The precise case may 
be an extreme one, there may be also some amount of reification in 
the picture, but the phenomenon is widespread and a healthy 
corrective has been produced by Lewis to unwarranted assumptions, 
which die hard, about the village as a ‘community.’ The other 
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chapters in this splendidly produced and well illustrated volume, very 
much separate studies of significant aspects of social life, do not reach 
the same level. They range from the sketchy and superficial to the 
ethnographically informative and the sociologically suggestive. But, 
given the limitations inherent in the conditions and methods of work, 
it says much for the skill and flair of the author that the inspiration 
seems on the whole sound and the general views expressed 
commendable. 

Professor Dube has brilliantly assessed the impact of the Com- 
munity Development campaign in two villages of Western U.P. after 
18 months of activity—a very short period indeed. There is nothing 
very new in the broad conclusions,’ but the author’s insight in things 
Indian and skill in writing help the reader to understand the peasants’ 
resistance to ‘government-induced change’ and, I should think, to 
sympathize with it. There is only one reason for discontent, but it 
is a serious one. Dube has painted only one half of what should be 
a diptych: the peasant is portrayed, the other actor, the governmental 
agency, has unexpectedly escaped scrutiny. Its technical short- 
comings, its amazing ignorance of rural conditions and mores, the 
naiveté of its basic assumptions and the contradictions of its ideology 
are in fact quite apparent in the body of the book. They are not 
analyzed and this has two consequences: first, important conclusions 
which lay right at hand are missed, regarding the basic principles 
of Indian social and political organization; second, the author is seen 
up to the end endorsing views which he should logically have 
rejected, and so he is caught in a contradiction.* 


Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Louis DUMONT. 
Paris. 


1 Paul Wirz’s Exorzismus und Heilkunde auf Ceylon is ignored. 

2 Surprisingly, two former assessments by Taylor and by Wilson are not 
found in the bibliography. The evaluation literature in general has set high 
standards. 

3 One scholar has dared to question the major premises of Community 
Development. He is A. R. Desai in the last issue of the Sociological Bulletin, 
Bombay (Vol. VII, No. 2, see especially p. 157-158). 
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The Future Growth of World Population. Pp. viii + 75. New York: 
United Nations, 1958. §s. 6d. 


‘The Passing of Colonialism.’ The Political Quarterly, Volume 29, 
No. 3. Pp. 209-316. London: Stevens and Sons Ltd., 1958. 


Both these publications represent the latest work on a subject 
that has already been much discussed, and both relate primarily to 
the under-developed areas and to some aspect of the impact of the 
more advanced countries upon them. Beyond this, the connexion 
between them is tenuous; the more subtle relationships between the 
two topics are not explored by the writers. 

The latest of the assessments of world demographic growth made 
by the Population Branch of the United Nations shows that even 
larger numbers of people than were expected in previous estimates 
now appear likely to occupy the earth in coming decades. If the 
new calculations are borne out there will be a total population of 
between 3850 and 4280 millions in 1980, or from 35 to 50 per cent 
higher than at present. Four years ago it was expected that the 
numbers in 1980 would be in the region 3295-3990 millions. The 
change in prospects is fortunately not due to a rise in fertility. It 
is not, in the main, attributable to improved methods of estimation, 
although the authors have developed their techniques. The largest 
single factor that has determined the upward revision is a re- 
assessment of the size and growth of the population of China 
following on the result of the first complete modern census in that 
country, which proved to have far more inhabitants than had been 
thought possible. 

This, surge of population flows generally from the acceptance by 
the East of some of the features of Western life and the rejection 
of others: medical advances have led to diminished mortality but 
there has been a reluctance or inability to make the corresponding 
social advance of a reduction in the birth rate. Countries freed by 
the ‘passing of colonialism’ are similarly selective politically. Their 
peoples wish to retain the benefits of past economic developments 
while ridding themselves of the developers. Is it possible to fulfil 
both these aims at the same time? In the July-September number 
of the Political Quarterly, the chief interest centres on the accounts 
of the history since Independence of India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Indonesia and Ghana. 
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One of the greatest difficulties experienced by some of these 
countries has been the maintenance of the central organisation in face 
of the demands of federalism and the claims of sects and factions. 
Such structural disputes must tend to postpone the day when proper 
attention can be paid to the control of population growth that seems 
essential to economic progress. 


Epsom, Surrey. P. R. Cox. 


The Poverty of Historicism by Karl R. Popper. Pp. xiv + 166. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1957. 16s. 


Professor Popper explains in two prefaces that ‘the fundamental 
thesis of this book—that the belief in historical destiny is sheer 
superstition, and that there can be no prediction of the course of 
human history by scientific or any other rational methods—goes 
back to the winter of 1919-1920.’ But the first version to be read 
publicly was completed only in 1935. Even then ‘publication was 
delayed for some years because my manuscript was rejected by the 
philosophical ; periodical to which it was submitted.’ It was only in 
1944-5 that Economica printed “The Poverty of Historicism’ in three 
parts. It is these, revised and slightly expanded, which we now have 
for the first time in book form in English. They constitute a 
theoretical examination of historicism. The Open Society, first pub- 
lished in 1945, was written ‘in order to illustrate its persistent and 
pernicious influence upon the philosophy of society and of politics, 
from Heracleitus and Plato to Hegel and Marx.’ When the long 
promised and postponed translation of the Logik der Forschung 
(1935) eventually arrives the English reader will at last be able to 
study Popper’s main works in their order of composition, i.e. The 
Logic of Scientific Discovery, The Poverty of Historicism, and The 
Open Society. This is the reverse of that of the English publication, 
and the original order is perhaps significant. 

The fundamental ideas of The Poverty of Historicism will by now 
certainly be familiar to readers of this journal. So the reviewer need 
do nothing but welcome their publication in this more convenient 
form. But one point. Popper writes: ‘most of the objects of social 
science . . . are abstract objects; they are theoretical constructions. 
(Even ‘the war’ or ‘the army’ are abstract concepts . . . What is 
concrete is the mafiy who are killed; or the men and women in 
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uniform, etc.). These objects, these theoretical constructions used 
to interpret our experience, are the result of constructing certain 
models (especially of institutions) in order to explain certain exper- 
iences—a familiar theoretical method in the natural sciences . . .’ 
(p. 135). To say this is at least very misleading. For the notions of 
the war and the army are quite certainly not explanatory concepts 
invented by sociologists. Furthermore, and-much more importantly, 
whereas the concepts created by the natural scientists play their 
parts only in the explanation and description of phenomena, such 
institutional ideas as Popper is indicating are essentially and 
inextricably involved in the phenomena themselves. Men decide to 
join the army or to take on a fresh job because their country is at 
war. Their behaviour is guided consciously by the institutional ideas : 
the ideas are not introduced by external students to explain the non- 
conscious behaviour of men at war. Unlike things, people often up 
to a point explain their own behaviour for themselves, while this 
very understanding in turn frequently determines their behaviour. 

Popper, a few pages later, touches this crucial difference between 
the subject matter of the natural and the human sciences, remarking 
that ‘in most, if not in all, social situations there is an element of 
rationality’ (p. 140). But he sees it as important mainly as making 
possible one method peculiar to the social sciences: ‘the method of 
constructing a model on the assumption of complete rationality . . . 
and of estimating the deviation of the actual behaviour of people 
from the model behaviour, using the latter as a kind of zero co- 
ordinate’ (p. 141). Surely there is far more to it than this? Rationality 
in this broadest sense is the unique peculiarity of the human subject 
matter of the social sciences. It is this which makes possible and 
demands distinctive sorts of explanation, in terms of having reasons, 
forming plans, and following rules. 


University College of ANTONY FLEw. 
North Staffordshire. 


Value in Social Theory by Gunnar Myrdal. Pp. xlvi + 269. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1958. 32s. 


This is a collection of Dr. Gunnar Myrdal’s writings on a subject 
about which he has been deeply concerned throughout his long, 
remarkably varied and invariably distinguished career. More than 
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half of the book comes from An American Dilemma. There are 
shorter extracts from Dr. Myrdal’s two recent books on international 
economics and underdeveloped regions, as well as a couple of 
separate essays. The previously unpublished sections consist of an 
especially interesting biographical Postscript by Dr. Myrdal, and a 
challenging Introduction by the editor, Paul Streeten, in which he 
expounds and develops Myrdal’s arguments and criticisms. 

Myrdal’s first target in his Political Element in Economic Theory 
of thirty years ago—(not included here)—was that ‘unholy alliance,’ 
as Schumpeter has called it, between liberalism and economic theory 
in the nineteenth century. At this earlier stage Dr. Myrdal was 
urging the clear-cut separation of positive analysis and normative 
value-judgments and the extrusion of the latter from economics and 
social ‘science.’ In An American Dilemma Dr. Myrdal found a much 
more complex and even more sinister case of the same kind of 
surreptitious infusion of normative prejudices and pre-conceptions 
into what was passed off as positive ‘scientific’ analysis. The pro- 
fundity and impermeability of the prejudices there encountered seem 
to have led Dr. Myrdal (with Dr. Streeten) at some points, to what 
seems to the reviewer to almost a confusing and possibly dangerous 
intellectual despair at ever separating and keeping separate ‘norma- 
tive’ value judgments from ‘positive’ analysis—({notably when Dr. 
Streeten urges the ‘rejection’ of ‘the dichotomy between values and 
facts’). But the eventual emphasis of the Myrdal-Streeten argument 
is not too clear. At one point (p. xiii) we are told that, according 
to Myrdal, it is ‘naive empiricism’ to believe ‘that an honest effort 
and hard work can always sort out the values from the facts.’ At 
another Dr. Streeten claims to point the ‘way towards a bias-free 
study of economics’—(presumably without values having been sorted 
out from facts?). 

However, the measure of disagreement seems probably to be quite 
trivial compared with the profound gratitude which one owes for 
this book, the most important and practical contribution to the 
methodology of economics and social studies in recent times. In view 
of the recent acute controversies over economic policy, including 
particularly the reports of the Cohen Council, in which differing 
value judgments and differing positive analysis have been so perplex- 
ingly interwoven by the various parties this book is of the most 
timely practical interest. The contribution which economic and social 
studies can make towards wiser policies is bound to remain seriously 
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impaired and stunted unless some generally acceptable code can be 
developed by way of a solution to the perennial problem so 
persistently and penetratingly analysed by Dr. Myrdal. 


University of Birmingham. T. W. HuTcuison. 


The Chartist Challenge by A. R. Schoyen. Pp. viii + 300. London: 
Wm. Heinemann Ltd., 1958. 25s. 


The development of Chartist studies has been extraordinarily 
uneven. After the great age of Labour movement historiography 
during the first two decades of this century, when half a dozen 
pioneer works on the Chartist period were produced, the last thirty 
years have seen a mere trickle of new material. This present volume 
by Mr. Schoyen fills an important gap and in a number of respects 
is greatly superior to what has gone before. In particular, Mr. 
Schoyen redresses the balance between the various political trends 
within the movement, and for the first time in a major work has 
laid proper emphasis upon such matters as the widespread use of 
police spies and agents-provocateurs within the Chartist organisa- 
tions: the growth of the movement (especially in the provinces) in 
the six months following the great demonstration on April 10, 1848: 
the development of the Chartist organisation in its last, declining 
phase into a social-democratic party with a radical-socialist pro- 
gramme: the relations of Marx and Engels with some of the Chartist 
leaders. In such matters, and there are others, Mr. Schoyen has 
indicated a new emphasis, and for the student has provided some 
new sources. His writing, too, conveys a sense of ‘atmosphere’ that 
is so often lacking in works of this kind. 

There are, however, some important gaps and weaknesses which 
remain, not all of which can be laid wholly at Mr. Schoyen’s door. 
In part he shares the responsibility, in that any attempt to compress 
the biography of a major figure against the background of general 
history in a mere two hundred odd pages (the first two thirds of the 
book being devoted to Chartism) must involve some superficiality. 
But there are some crucial gaps in our knowledge, common to all 
who work in this field, that prevent a proper assessment of certain 
aspects of Chartist history. The most important is the lack of a 
comprehensive economic and social framework within which the rise 
and development of Chartism can be fitted. A framework is not a 
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straitjacket, and the main problem here is certainly the complexity 
of the economy in the second quarter of the nineteenth century and 
the unevenness of development between different regions and 
different industries. Then again, Mr. Schoyen’s work suffers—once 
more in common with all other writing on this subject—from the 
absence of an adequate biography of O’Connor. It is indeed 
remarkable that we are still missing a full treatment of the leading 
figure of the most concentrated mass movement this country has 
witnessed in the past two centuries. And what can be said of 
O’Connor in this respect can also be said of Bronterre O’Brien and 
Ernest Jones—to which latter personality Mr. Schoyen is somewhat 
unfair. 

Mr. Schoyen may perhaps agree with at least some of these general 
criticisms. In the meantime, he can be congratulated upon producing 
a useful and lively volume. 


University of Hull. Joun SAVILLE. 


Young Children in Hospital by James Robertson. Pp. xiv + 103. 
London: Tavistock Publications Ltd., 1958. 4s. 6d. 


Children Under Five by J. W. B. Douglas and J. M. Blomfield. 
Pp. 177. London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1958. 21s. 


Discussions on Child Development, Volume 3, edited by J. M. 
Tanner and Barbel Inhelder. Pp. 223. London: Tavistock Publica- 
tions Ltd., 1958. 28s. 


Here are three important, very different and doubtless controversial 
books dealing respectively with: (i) Recommendations for the care 
of Young Children in Hospital: (ii) The findings of a national survey 
of the homes, growth and problems of Children under Five: and 
(iii) The genesis of differences in behaviour between the sexes and 
ideas of the self in Discussions on Child Development. Each book 
represents an inter-disciplinary approach to child health, welfare and 
personality development. Each is also concerned, explicitly or 
implicitly, with the basic problem of understanding and preventing 
in childhood personality difficulties and behaviour disorders. 

Young Children in Hospital presents the research evidence—and 
the psychological principles—which help to explain how early and 
prolonged hospitalization results in serious personality damage and 
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why even short stays in hospital cause distress and some maladjust- 
ment. Quite simply, the inescapable fact is that very young children 
cannot adjust to separation from their mothers without emotional 
cost, particularly when they are ill. The solution is logical and 
inevitable: admit mothers with children under four. This book 
shows practical and proved ways of involving mothers in the care 
of their own children without disrupting medical and nursing 
services. Specific recommendations given for other non-medical 
aspects of hospital care are also important and promise much for 
the improved mental health of the nation’s children. 

Children Under Five is a longitudinal study of 5,000 British 
children born in 1946. The data were collected by health officers, 
teachers and mothers in all areas of the country. The resulting over-all 
picture of varying home environments, child care practices, changing 
economic conditions, social class differences, health and behaviour 
problems is important and useful for all professional workers. It 
helps provide the larger social context essential for perspective and 
the correction of professional biases. Great care must be taken, 
however, not to equate the validity of the evidence reported in 
specific ‘findings’ in this survey with that of the more exacting, 
intensive and controlled research reported by James Robertson. 

Discussions on Child Development offers no findings and makes 
no specific recommendations. Instead the reader is privileged to 
listen-in, as it were, on theories of personality in the process of 
formulation, and on the examination of conflicting evidence from 
different scientific fields. This verbatim report of scientists trying 
to communicate makes rewarding, exciting, and difficult reading. Yet 
no one who seriously studies this series of discussions on the genesis 
and development of adult personality can fail to be encouraged by 
the emerging synthesis of different branches of knowledge. 


Cardiff, Wales and Vassar College, Mary LANGMUIR ESSEX. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Widows and their Families by Peter Marris. Pp. xi + 172. London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1958. 18s. 


Ageing and Human Skill by A. T. Welford. Pp. x + 300. London: 
Oxford University Press (for the Nuffield Foundation) 1958. 25s. 


The Institute of Community Studies (which sponsored Marris’ 
book) and the Nuffield Foundation have been concerned to promote 
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research which would provide a more certain basis for deciding 
future social policies. 

Marris interviewed a sample of 72 widows in Bethnal Green, 
Poplar and Stepney. Beginning with an interest in widows’ material 
circumstances he found that their descriptions of how they felt 
during their husbands’ last illness, how they adjusted to his death 
and how they reorganised their social relationships thereafter showed 
‘that the characteristic emotional reactions to bereavement may 
handicap social adjustment and how in turn practical difficulties may 
intensify the emotional problems.’ Critical of our present social 
insurance policy, he believes revision could ‘help to protect a widow 
at least from the financial consequences of her husband’s death and 
so blunt the harshness of the reality she must face.’ His case is well 
stated. 

Welford’s book is subtitled: ‘A report centred on work by the 
Nuffield Unit for Research into Problems of Ageing’ and describes 
work carried out in the Cambridge Psychological Laboratory 1946- 
56 and related experiments concerning the nature of skill. Its 
connection with policy formulation is more remote since the Unit’s 
work was limited to investigating differences in handling tasks by 
different age groups. Each known element in mental processes was 
analysed and tested. Welford sums up: ‘in many tasks subjects, 
young and old alike, are working well within their capacities and 
changes of capacity, even in old age, are unimportant.’ This re- 
emphasises the importance of attitude: ‘Old age is a revealing time,’ 
and that is the subject for another book yet to be written. 


University of Wales. ANNE CRICHTON. 


The Angel Makers: A study in the psychological origins of historical 
change, 1750-1850 by Gordon Rattray Taylor. Pp. xvii + 388. 
London: William Heinemann Ltd., 1958. 42s. 


This is an enquiry into the predominant social and moral attitudes 
of the years 1750 to 1850. Mr. Rattray Taylor is chiefly concerned 
with the Puritan personality and its sources in childhood experiences. 
This is the core of the book and it leads the author into some 
interesting historical by-ways and no less interesting speculations. It 
is an unusual kind of social history and for that reason, perhaps, one 
that illuminates certain of the darker manifestations of middle-class 
morality. From this point of view the book is eminently readable. 
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The sociologist however will be chiefly interested in the claims that 
the book has a contribution to make to the problem of how social 
change takes place. The author, indeed, poses the legitimate question 
of why did morality become stricter after 1750 but he does not 
answer it, as his subtitle implies, in psychological terms. Instead he 
treats it in terms of the growing wealth and power of the middle 
classes. There is nothing new about this theory and it is a pity that 
it is presented as if it were the author’s own discovery. The later 
problem, the decline of puritanism after the 1850's, is largely out- 
side the scope of the work, although there are some interesting, if 
purely speculative, suggestions. 


University of Liverpool. OLIVE BANKS. 


Teach them to Live by Frances Banks. Pp. viii + 287. London: 
Max Parrish & Co. Ltd., 1958. 30s. 


‘A polythene mugful of creative effort is worth a firebucketful of 
copywork.’ (From the Tutor Organisers’ Conference 1956.) Inspira- 
tion and commonsense practice are frequently separated (if not 
divorced) but in this excellent book Miss Banks has shown that they 
can live together to the benefit of those whose need is greatest. 

Here is an antidote to depression about prisons and prisoners and, 
indeed, about education generally. The pages are full of the essential 
need for individual attention and understanding but there is a 
complete lack of sickly sentiment and loose thinking. It is a factual 
account of a great human project. The mixture of prisoners’ stories 
and scientific method make easy and acceptable reading. Layman, 
student and specialist alike will profit much from it. 

Whether you agree or disagree with the modern treatment of the 
criminal you should read this book. Miss Banks has made a major 
contribution to the cause of penal reform. I recommend the book 
unreservedly. 

C. A. Joyce. 


fohn Howard: Prison Reformer by D. L. Howard. Pp. 186. London: 
Christopher Johnson Publishers Ltd., 1958. 18s. 


The Right Honourable Sir Hartley Shawcross, Q.C., M.P. says: 
‘This book is a concise and very readable account of what John 
Howard really did.’ Much more than that, it is an excellent account 
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of what John Howard was. The story of his life’s work has been 
told many times but this book provides a very clear picture of the 
man himself and his essential characteristics. We are shown not only 
the magnitude of his efforts but for the first time, the reason why 
they were not more immediately successful. We have moved far from 
the brutality of those days but it is wise that we should not forget. 


The Cotswold School, C. A. Joyce. 
Ashton Keynes. 


The Criminal Area by Terence Morris. Pp. xiii + 202. London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1958. 25s. 


Dr. Morris’ careful ecological research is a welcome contribution 
to criminological literature. His detailed analysis of crime and 
delinquency rates in various sections of Croydon (pop. 250,000) 
shows that high rates occurred in both good and low-grade housing 
areas. He therefore concludes that delinquency is unrelated to 
deteriorated communities or group standards but rather is a function 
of the low values of the working class families represented. 

This leads Dr. Morris to take issue with Shaw and McKay’s study 
of delinquency rates in Chicago and other metropolitan communities 
in the United States’ (to which suburban Croydon is really non- 
comparable). In Chicago and elsewhere Shaw and McKay found the 
highest rates were in the deteriorated areas near the ‘down-town’ 
central business district. More important they found that these rates 
remained constant even though the various ethnic groups moved out 
as soon as their economic status permitted. The adolescent boys 
transmitted the delinquency traits through their play groups. Mean- 
while the delinquency rates of these ethnic groups fell when they 
moved to outer neighbourhoods. 

Most of the delinquents in Shaw’s study were either Negroes or 
children of the Southeastern European immigrants with serious 
problems of ethnic adjustment. Apparently no ethnic conflicts 
complicated the delinquency problem in Croydon. In any event, 
Shaw’s delinquents were also lower class. 


Chatham College, Mase A. ELLIOTT. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


! Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay: Delinquency in Urban Areas, 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. 
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Les Groupes de Pression en France by Jean Meynaud. Pp. 371. 
Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1958. Fr.1,300. 


Jean Meynaud’s study of French pressure groups is based on years 
of research organised by him at the Institut d’Etudes Politiques of 
the University of Paris. The author claims that in order to under- 
stand the réle of pressure groups in modern politics we need ample 
empirical material as well as a systematic theory of the process of 
decision-making. After mentioning more than 300 interest groups, 
professional and ideological associations which are exerting their 
pressure on the government and parliament in France, Meynaud still 
complains that too little is known about such pressures. Neverthe- 
less, he gives a systematic analysis of the internal structure of these 
groups, of their techniques of action, of their social status and also 
of their réle in the general framework of political life in France. 

Meynaud finally investigates what he calls ‘Les Groupes Inter- 
nationaux,’ i.e. foreign and international associations or organisations 
influencing the political decision-making process within a given 
country. To give a detailed picture of such international forces in a 
short chapter, is, of course, impossible. Nevertheless, the author 
succeeds in mapping out the terrain which has to be investigated. 
Meynaud believes that gigantic business corporations, international 
cartels and chambers of commerce, international associations of 
employers and employees, as well as ideological groups, are playing 
a considerable réle in the shaping of governmental policies. The 
strength of these pressures, adds Meynaud, can be established only 
through empirical investigations and with the help of reliable case 
studies. The student of international affairs undertaking such case 
studies will find Meynaud’s book a very valuable guide. 


University College of Joun ERos. 
North Staffordshire. 
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THE JOINT UNIVERSITY COUNCIL 
FOR SOCIAL & PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SOCIAL WORK & ADMINISTRATION 


A classified list of articles from selected British Periodicals, 
commissioned by the Joint University Council and compiled by 
Miss F. M. Birkett, M.A., F.L.A., covering the years 1930-1952. In 
addition to certain general types of article, the classification covers 
Population—Eugenics, Labour, Social Work, Social Casework, Social 
Services—Specific Services, Criminology and Penology, Social 
Psychology, and Leisure. 


Arrangements were made to produce periodic supplements to keep 
the Bibliography up-to-date and these are now published annually. 
Copies of the Biblography and Supplements are obtainable from: 


The Joint University Council for Social & Public Administration, 
51, Manchester Street, 


London, W.1. 
Bibliography (covering 1930-1952) £2 00 
(Out of print) 
First Supplement (covering 1952-53) {I 0 Oo 
Second Supplement (covering 1954) 5 0 
Third Supplement (covering 1955) 5 0 
Fourth Supplement (covering 1956) 5 0 
Fifth Supplement (covering 1957) 5 0 
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DARWINISM AND THE STUDY OF SOCIETY 


To mark the centenary of ‘The Origin of Species,’ a conference 
will be held in Adam House, Edinburgh, from 8th to roth April, 
1959. The proceedings will be divided into six sessions, as follows: 
I ‘Darwin’s Place in the History of Thought’ 
Basil Willey, M.A., F.B.A., King Edward VII Professor of 
English Literature, University of Cambridge. 
‘The Intellectual Background during Darwin’s Student Years in 
Edinburgh’ 
G. A. Shepperson, M.A., Lecturer in Imperial and American 
History, University of Edinburgh. 
II ‘Darwinism and Human Society in Retrospect’ 
Lancelot Hogben, D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Medical 
Statistics, University of Birmingham. 
‘Natural and Social Selection’ 
W. Stark, Dr.rer.pol., Dr.jur., M.A., Reader in the History 
of Economic Thought, University of Manchester. 


III ‘The Human Evolutionary System’ 
C. H. Waddington, Sc.D., F.R.S., Professor of Animal 
Genetics, University of Edinburgh. 


Commentary: Speaker to be arranged. 
IV ‘Social Evolution’ 
Morris Ginsberg, D.Lit., LL.D., F.B.A., Emeritus Professor 
of Sociology, University of London. 
Commentary: Benjamin Farrington, M.A., Emeritus Professor 
of Classics, University of Wales. 
V ‘Communication in Animal and Human Societies’ 
S. A. Barnett, M.A., Senior Lecturer in Zoology, University 
of Glasgow. 
Commentary: T. Burns, B.A., Senior Lecturer in Social Study, 
University of Edinburgh. 
VI An Appraisal of the Conference 
First Rapporteur: J. Bronowski, M.A., Ph.D., Director of 
the Coal Research Establishment, National Coal Board. 
Second Rapporteur: Asa Briggs, M.A., B.Sc., Professor of 
Modern History, University of Leeds. 


Further particulars may be obtained from Dr. M. P. Banton, 39, 
George Square, Edinburgh 8. Limited accommodation for visitors 
will be available in one of the University Halls of Residence; early 
application is advised. 
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THE PROBLEMS ARISING FROM THE TEACHING OF 
PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 
TO STUDENTS OF EDUCATION AND SOCIAL WORK 


Second Interprofessional Conference 


to be held at 
the University of Leicester 
roth—12th April, 1959 


Applications for membership should be sent to Professor J. W. Tibble, 
University of Leicester. 


The proceedings of the first interprofessional conference, which was 
held at Keele in the Spring of 1958, were published as the first issue 
in the Monograph series of the Sociological Review. A few copies 
of this publication are still available at 12s. od. each, post free, from 
the Secretary, The Sociological Review, University College of North 
Staffordshire, Keele, Staffordshire. (A special rate of ros. is given to 
subscribers to the Review). 
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The Review of the 
ITALIAN COMMITTEE 
FOR THE STUDY OF POPULATION PROBLEMS 
and of the 
Italian Society of Genetics and Eugenics 
edited under the auspices of the National Research Council 


Editor : CORRADO GINI 


ale 
PAS 


Summary of Volume XIII, December 1957. 


C. GINI Progrés et instabilité. 
L. E. TAVENER A New Approach to Urban Geography. 
G. GIUROVICH Alcune considerazioni sulla concentrazione 


della popolazione Italiana prima e dopo 
Pultima guerra. 


C. GINI Sulla scomparsa delle colonie Normanne in 
Groenlandia. 

A. OKASAKI Growth of Urban Population in Japan. 

Recensioni 


Review of Italian, English, American, French, German, Dutch, 
Belgian, Chinese, South-American books. 
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Accepts scientific articles, papers, notes, and communications written 
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different sciences related to population problems (Demography, 
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